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THE PRIZE-WINNING SUFFOLK STALLION, HIS GRACE 


These compact, blocky draft horses have long been favoritesin England an&a number of them are used in America. § 
They are especially adapted for use as cart horses in cities and the more thickly settled country districts where single teams | 
are common. They are active and very strong, with clean limbs and quiet dispositions. His Grace was champion Suffolk at 
the 1897 Manchester (England) royal show and first in his class. 
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Leading State Fairs, 





American Institute, New York, Sept 26-Oct8 


California, Sacramento, Sept 5-17 
Colorado, Pueblo, Sept 28-30 
Delaware, Dover, Sept 13-16 


Illinois, Springfield, 


Sept 26-Oct 1 


Indiana, Indianapolis, Sept 12-17 
Kansas, Wichita, Sept 19-24 
Maine, Lewiston, Sept 5-9 
Maryland, Timonium, Sept 3-17 
Mass Horticu!tural, Boston, Oct 4-5 
Mississippi, Vicksburg, Nov 7-12 
Mississippi exposition, Natchez, Oct 24- 30 
Minnesota, Hamline, Sept 5-10 
Missouri, St Louis, Oct 3-8 


Michigan, Grand Rapids, 


Sept 26-30 


New England, Portland, Aug 22-26 
New Hampshire, Tilton, Sept 6-8 
New Jersey, Trenton, Sept 26-30 
New Jersey, Waverly Park, Sept 9-11 
New Yo. k. Syracuse, Aug 29-Sept 3 
North Carolina, Raleig, Oct 24-29 
North Dakota, Mandan, Sept 24-30 
Ohio, Columbus, Aug 29-Sept 2 
Cklahoma, Guthrie, Oct 3-8 


Pennsylvania, Grange Center hall, Sept 12-17 


Pa Grangers’ 


Pennsylvania, Oil City, 
Rhode Island, Providence, 
South Carolina, Columbia, 
South Dakota, Yankton, 


interstate, Williams Grove, 


Aug 29-Sept 3 
Sept 26-Oct 1 
Sept 5-9 

Nov 7-11 

Sept 26-30 


South Dakota exposition, Aberdcen, Oct 3-8 


Texas, Dallas, 


Oct 1-16 


Vermont, White River Junction, 


Virginia, West, 


Wheeling, 


Aug 30-Sept 2 
Sept 5-9 


Washington, North Yakima, Sept 26-Oct 1 


Washington, Spokane, 
Wisconsin, Milwaukee, 
Wisconsin, Northern, 


Oct 4-15 
Sept 19-23 

Chippewa Falls, 
Sept 13-16 





County and Local Fairs. 


New York. 


Afton, Afton, Sept 
Albany, yo Sept 
Allegany, —— lica, 
Binghamton Saectetal, 
Binghamton, Sept 6-9 
Boonville, Boonville, S 6-9 
Brockport, mpompett, 
Sept 28-Oct 1 
Brookfield, Brookile ld, 
Sept 19-22 
Broome, Whitney Point, 
Sept 6-9 
Morris, 
Sept 27-29 
Cambridge Valiey, Cam- 
bridge, Aug 30-Sept 2 
Cape Vincent, Cape Vincent, 


Sept 13- 16 
Catskill, 


Siangaretet ille, 
Aug 23-26 
Cattaraugus, oy Valley, 
Aug 30-Sept 2 
Chemung, "mise Sept 59 
Chenango, ot Neto A 30-S2 
Clinton, Plattsburg, 5S 13-16 
Cobleskill, Cobleskill, S 19-22 
Cuhocton, Cohoeton, § 13-1 
Columbia, Chatham, 869 
Columbia, Hudson, A 31-S2 
Cortland, Cortland, A 23-26 


23 


20-2 
12-15 
S 138-15 


Butternut Valley, 


Red Hook, Red Hook, 
Sept 14-16 
Rensselaer, Nassau, § 20-23 
Richfield Springs, Richfield 
Springs, Sept 26-28 
Riverside, Greene, S 13-16 
Rockland, Orangeburg, 
Sept 12-15 


Rockland Industrial, New 
Sept 6-9 
St Lawrence e, Canton, S 13-16 


Sandy Creek, 

Aug 23-25 

Saratoga, Ballston Spa, 
A 


2 Sandy Creek, 


Schenevus Valley, Schene- 
vus. Sept 
Schohar ie, Schoharie, S 
Schuyler, Watkins, " S 27-30 
Seneca, Waterloo, Sept 27-29 
Shavertown, Shavertown, 
Sept 13-15 
Sidney, Sidney, Sept 13-1s 
Silver Lake, Perry, 5S 28-29 
Stamford, Stamford, 
Aug 30-Sept 2 
Steuben, Bath, Sept 27-39 
Steuben Southern, Trouds- 
burg Sept 6-9 
Suffolk, "Riverhead, S 27-29 
Sullivan, Monticello, A 30-S2 
Tioga, Owego, Sept 13-15 


Cuba, Cuba, Sept 13-16 r , Newark 
Delaware, Delhi, Sept 68 scan F.., “yo 30-Sept 1 
Delaware valley, Walton, Tompkins. Ithaca, Sept 6-9 
Aug 30-Sept2 (ister, Ellenville, Sept 6-8 
Dryden, Dryden, Sept 20-22 Gnion, Palmyra, Sept 22-24 
Dundee, Dundee Oct46 (Union, Pottersville, S 28-29 
Dutchess, Poughkeepsie, Union, Trumansburg, S 13-15 
Sept 6-9 Vernon, Vernon, Sept 28-29 
Erie, Hamburg, Sept 12- 16 Washington, Sandy Hill, 
Essex, Westport, Sept 19-22 Sept 6-9 
Franklin, Malone, Sept 27- 30 We Lyons, Sept 15-17 


Franklinville, Franklinville 
Sept 6-$ 
Fulton, Johnstown, Sept 5-8 
Genesee, Batavia, Sept 19-22 
Gorham, Reed’s Corner, 
Sept 29-Oct 1 
Gouverneur, Gouverneur, 
Aug 30-Sept 2 
Greene, Cairo, Aug 23-25 
Hemlock Lake, Hemlock, 
Oct 45 


Herkimer. Herkimer, 8 13-15 
Hornelisville, Hornelisville, 
Aug 22-26 
Iroquois, Cattaraugus, S 2 
Jefferson, Watertown, 8 6-9 
Lewis, Lowville, Sept 13-16 
Montgomery, Fonda, 
Aug 29-Sept l 
Naples, Naples, Sept 27-29 
Newark, Newark, 8s 30- O l 
Niagara, Lockport, S 22-24 
Oneida, Rome, Sept 12-16 
Oneonta, Oneonta, 12 15 
Onondaga, Syracuse, 22-27 
Ontario, Canandaleta, 
Sept 20-22 
Orange, Middletown, § 13-16 
Orleans, Albion, Sept 22-24 
Oswego, Oswego Falls, 
Sept 13-16 
Otsego, Cooperstown, 8S 19-21 
Phoenix Union, West 
Phoenix, Sept 20-22 
Prattsburyg, Prattsbarg. ; 
2 


Prattsville, Prattsville, 


AWS? 


Sept 20-24 


- 


Putnam, Carmel, 
ueens, Mineola, 


acquette Valley, Potsdam 
. Sept 20-23 


Wei ville, Wellsville, 
Aug 15-19 
Westchester, White Piains. 


Sept 26-Oct 1 
Westerlo and Coeymans, 
Dormansville, Sept 512 
Western, Rochester, 5 13-17 
Wyoming, Warsaw, 5 13-15 
Yates, Penn Yan, Sept 20-23 
Pennsylvania. 


Allegheny, Tarentum, 
Aug 30-Sept 2 

Armstrong, Dayton, 

Sept 27-30 
Armstrong, Kittanning, 

Aug 23-26 
Beaver, Beaver, Sept 20-23 
Beaver, Hookstown, 


Aug 23-26 
sedford, Bedford, Oct47 
Berks, Re ading, Oct 4-7 


Berks, Kutztown, Sept 27-30 
Bethlehem, Bethlehem, 
Sept 13-16 
Blair, Holliday sburg, 
Sept 13-16 
Bradford, Towanda,Sep 27-30 
Br: adford, Canton, Sept 20-22 


jutler, Butler, Sept 6-9 
Cambria, Johnstown, 
Sept 5-9 
Cambria, Carrollton, 
Sept 20-23 


Carbon, Lehighton, Sept 27-30 
Chester, Oxf ford, Sept 21-23 
Columbia, Bloomsburg, |, is 
Coynnecase Valley, 


Westfiel« Sept 13-16 


Crawford, Conneautville, 
Sept 69 


FESTIVALS 


HARVEST 


Crawford, Cambridge Jefferson, mene * 
Springs, Sept 20-23 pt 23-30 
Cumberland, Carlisle, LaFayette, Washington, 
Sept 27-30 g 16-20 
Dallas, Dallas, Sept 27-30 Lawrence, Proctorvillé, 
Dauphin, Gratz, Aug 23-26 Sept 7-3 
Sept 27-30 Lebanon, Lebanon, Sept2v-28 


pareen. Dayton, 
Edinboro, Edinboro, 
Sept 13-16 
Erie, Edinboro, Sept 13-16 
Fayette, Uniontown, 
Aug’30-Sept 2 
Gratz, Gratz, Aug 23-26 
Greene, Carmichaels, 
Sept 28-29 
Hanover, Panover,. de pt 6-9 
Harford, Harford, Sept 28-29 
Indiana, Indiana, Se pt 13-16 
Juniata, Port Royal, 


Licking, Newark, Aug 23-26 
Licking, Croton, Sept 6-9 
Logan, Bellefontaine, 

Oct 4-7 
Lorain, Elyria, Sept 13-16 
Lucas, Toledo, Aug 22-27 
Madison, London, Sept 6-9 
Mahoning, Canfield,Sep 27-29 
Marion, Marien, Sept 27-30 
Medina, Medina, Sept 6-8 
Meigs, Rock Spring, Sept 7-9 
Mercer, Celina, Aug 16-19 

Sept 14-16 Miami, Troy, Sept 26-30 
Kittanning, Monroe, Wovdsfield, 

Aug 23-26 Aug 30-Sept 2 
Keystone, Kutztown, 8 27-30 Morgan, McCounelisville, 
Lawrence, New Castle, s 47 Sept 27-29 
Lehigh, Allentown,Sept 19-23 Morrow, Mt Gilead, Oct 4-7 
Luzerne, Dallas,Sept 29-Oct2 Muskingum, Zanesville, 


Kittanning, 


Lycoming, Hughe —, Sept 6-9 
Sept 21-24 Noble, Caldwell, Sept 21-23 

Mansfield, Mansfield, Noble, Sarahsville,Sept 28-30 
§ Sept 27-30 Ottawa, Port C linton, Sep 7-9 

McKean, Port Allegany, Ottawa, Ottawa, Oct 48 
Aug 30-Sept 2 Paulding, Paulding, Sept&9 


Perry, New Lexington, 


Sept 13-16 
Preble, Eaton, Sept 26-30 
Portage, Ravenna, Sept20-23 
Putnam, O.tawa, 
Ross, Chillicothe, 
Sandusky, Fremont, 
Seneca, Fostor ia, Sept 13-16 
Shelby, Sidney, Sept 20-23 
Stark, Canton, Sept 28-30 


Mercer ,Stoneboro, Sept 20-22 
Mill C reek Valley, 
Hookstown, ug 23-25 
Monroe, Stroudsburg, 
Sept 6-9 


Mt Gretna, Mt Gretna, 
Aug 1 
Muncy Valley, Hughes- 
ville, Sept 28-Oct 1 
Northampton, Nazareth, 


et 47 Summit, Akron, Oct 4-7 
Northampton, Be me - Tri State, Toledo, Aug 22-27 
hem, »pt 13-16 Trumbull, Kinsman, 
Northumberland, Mil. Aug 24-26 
ton, Oct 4-7 Trumbull, Warren,Sept 13-15 
Northwestern, Corry, S 13-16 Yuscarawas, Canal Dover, 
Orwigsburg, Orwigs- Sept 20-23 
burg, Sept 6-9 Union, Marysville, Oct 47 
Oxford, Oxford, Sept 21-23 U nion. Richwood, Oct 11-14 
Perry, Newport, Sept 21-23 Van Wert, Van Wert, 


P  * -eapeare rales Sept 13-16 


ph Nov 812 Warren, Lebanon, Sept 20-23 
Se bay ikill, Orwigsburg, Washington, Marietta, 
Sept Sept 13-16 


Wayne, Wooster, Sept 27-30 
Wayne, Orrville, Sept 13-16 
Ww illiams, Montpelier, 
Sept 6-9 
Wood, Bowling Green, 
Sept 26-Oct 1 
Wyandot, Upper San- 
dusky, Oct 4-7 
Kentucky. 
Anderson, Lawrenceburg, 
Aug 16-19 
Campbell, Alexandr y— 
Aug 23-27 
Daviess, Owensboro. Oct 47 
Fleming, Ewing, Sept7 7-10 
Germantown, 


Swythe Park, Mansfield, 
Sept 27-30 
Sullivan, Forksville, Oct 46 
Susquehanna, Montrose, 
Oct 45 
Susquehanna, Harford, 
Sept 28-29 
Tarentum, Tare ~—_ 
ug 30-Sept 2 
Tioga, Westfield, Sept 13-16 
Tiowa, Mansfield, Sept 27-30 
Tri-county, ce 
Sept 5-9 
Union, Canton, Se ‘pt 20-22 
Union, Burgettstown, O 4-6 
Warwick, Lititz, Aug 30-S2 
Ww ‘ashiugton, Washiiig- 


Sept 20-23 Germantown, Aug 24-27 
Ww ~ Burgetts- 20- Hopkins, Madisonville, 
town, Oct 46 Aug 24-27 


Jefferson, Louisville, A 16-20 
Je fferson, Louisville, 
Sept 26-Oct 1 
Knox, Barbourville, A 31-S#2 
Louisville and Jefferson 
Louisville, Aug 16-20 
secrete, Faaneeh. hy -14 
. adison, Richmond, 9-12 
Wyoming, Tunkhannock, 1 Ohio, Hartford, Sept 29-Oct 1 
Oct 3-6 Shelby, Shelbyville, A 23-26 
Sept 6-9 


Ww attsburg, Wattsburg, 86-9 

Wayne, Honesdale, Sept 27-28 

Way nesburg, Waynesburg, 

‘Sept 13-16 

Western, Washington,S 20-23 
Westmoreland, some. 

wood, Sept 27-30 


York, York, 
York, Hanover, 


Ohio. 


Adams, West Union.Sep 13-16 
Allen, Lima, Sept 27-30 
Ashland, Ashland, 

Aug 30-Sept 2 
Ashtabula, Jefferson, 

Sept 20-23 
Athens, Athens, Aug 23-25 
Auglaize, New peep oe 
Aug 30-Sept2 


Virginia. 


Botetourt, Fincastle, Oct 47 
Chesapeake, Cape 
Charles, Aug 17-20 
=o lm ar- 
Nov 3-5 
East Pande, tas ust- 
ville, Aug 31-Sept 3 
Loudoun, Leesburg, 


Norfolk, Norfolk, 
Rappahannock, Preder- 


Auglaize, W: pence, t¢9 _ ieksburg, pt 27-29 

Belmont, St Clairsville, Shenandoah valley, * in- 
Aug 30-Sept 1 , cheste — 

Boone, Lebanon, Aug 15-20 Tidewater, Tappan. t7-9 


Brown, Ripley,Aug 30-Sept 2 
Brown, Georgetown, Oct 4-7 
Butler, Hamilton, Oct 3-7 

Carroll, Carrollton,Sept 28-30 


Upperville, Upperyitie, 
Sept 15-16 
West Virginia. 


Central, Hartford, Sept 69 ’s Grove, She 

Central, Orville, Sept 13-16 aE > ” a 6-9 

Champaign, Urbana, Pennsboro, Fennsbero, 

Clark, Lisb Aug 328 oe 
ar sbon - 

Clark, Springfield, Aug 23-26 sytee, Middlebourne, 23-26 

Clerement, Boston, Aug22-26 wetzel, New-Martins- 


Columbiana, Lisbon, Sepi3-15 


Coshocton, Coshocton, yr ville, Aug 30-Sept 2 


North Carolina. 
Cumberland, wages. 


Crawford, Bucyrus, ville, ov 9-1) 


Maryland. 
Elkton, Elkton, Sept 6-9 
Frederick, Frederick, 
Oct 11-14 
Talbot, Easton,Aug 3-Sept 2 
Vashington, Hagerstown, 
Oct 18-20 


Cuyahoga, Chagrin Falls —- 
Cuy ahoga, Berea, Boot 20-23 
Darke, Greenville, Aug 22-26 
Erie. Sandusky, Sept 27-30 
Fairfield, Lancaster, Octl2-15 
Fayette, Washingwa Cc. 


Aug 16-20 New Jersey. 
Franklin, Western 16-19 Somerset, Somerville, 
Franklin, Grove City,” _ Sept ids 
Aug 23-26 Canadian. 


Bay of Quinte, Belleville, 
Sept 14-15 
British Columbia, 
New Westminster, 
Brome, Brome Corner, 8S 67 
Carleton, Richmond, 8 13-15 
Center Bruce, Paisley ,S 27-28 
Central Canada, Ottawa, 


Fulton, Wauseon, Sept 27-30 
Geauga, Burton, Sept t-9 
Greene, Xenia, Aug 9-12 
Grove City, Grove City, 
Aug 23-26 
Guernsey, Washington, 
Sept 2630 


Hamilton, Carthage, 


Aug 16-19 Sept 16-24 
Hancock, Findlay, Oct 12-15 Denbam, Tilsonburg, Oct 4-5 
Hardin, Kenton, Sept 13-16 orn. *Sherbrooke 5-10 
Hardin, Ada, Oct 4-7 Elgin West, Wallacctowne 
Harrison, Cadiz, Oct 57 Sept 2% 


Kenyon, Maxville, Sept 15-16 
Lanark North, Almonte 0 


Sept 
3-16 Lanark Sonth. Perth. 3 21-23 


Henry, nee” 
ag Sept 2 
Hicksville, Hicksvi reed Sept} 













New Brunswick, St Jonns, Prescott, Prescott,Sept 29.29 
Sept 23-23 Prescott, Vankleek iii, 
Norfolk, Simcoe, Oct Li-13 pt la-ls 
Northern, Collingwood, Prince Edward, P sete yu, 
Sept 20-23 Sept 28.29 
Northern, Walkerton, $ 14-15 Riding West, Pete rbot Wey. 
Northwestern, Goderic by Sept 29. Oct l 
Sept 27-29 Stanstead, Stanstead, A 24-25 
Ontario fat stock show, Toronto Industrial, 
Brantford, Noy 30-Dec 2: Toronto, Aug 29-Sept 9 
—. and Duchem, Western Canadian, 
by, Sept 29-Octl London, ept 8)7 
oulsed. emptville, 'S 29-5 “4 Woodbridge, W oodin idge, 
Peel, Brampton, Sept Oct 18-14 


Penihsular, Chatham, 8 


Some Don’ts About Fairs. 





Don’t willingly offend any exhibitor. 
Don’t place valuable exhibits in leaky, in. 


secure buildings. If a safe place cannot 
be provided refuse to be responsible for 
them. 


Don't fail to start races and other amuse- 


ment features at the advertised time. 
Don’t give all the premiums to fast 
horsemen and compel farmers to be con- 


tent with merely nominal prizes 
Don’t give the women some secluded cor- 


ner for displaying their fancy work. Pro- 
vide a light and pleasant place for this 
exhibit. 


Don’t give all the prominent corners to 
venders of cheap jewelry and other worth« 
less material. 

Don’t fail to have one or more good bands 
to furnish music. 


Don't scatter the stock barns all over 
the grounds. Have them as _ close to- 
gether as practicable, so that visitors can 
easily view the animals. 


Don’t delay work on the walks and drives 
until a few days before the fair opens, 
then compel visitors to travel over un- 
settled paths. 

Don’t encourage club 
but strive to have large 
ings. 

Don’t neglect the apiary 

Don’t allow dogs inside 

Don’t allow beggars or 
pass through the gates. 


exhibits 
individual 


unduly, 
show- 


department. 
the grounds. 
“organ men’ to 


Don’t be completely discouraged if the 
weather is rainy. 

Don’t cut premiums because of a poor 
attendance if you ever expect to hold an- 
other fair. 

Don’t omit the good old-fashioned pa- 
rade of premium stock, particularly where 
the stock barns are not easily accessible. 

Don’t fail to have pure drinking water 


in adequate supply. 
Don’t try to have too many amusement 
features. Get a few first-class attractions 


and insist that these be the best obtain- 
able. 

Don’t make exhibitors of live stock wait 
for their stalls, but have them all ready 


by the opening day, or before if possible. 

Don’t neglect the women’s department, 
but have a representative showing of good 
cuality. 

Don’tallow side shows with their bands to 
parade the ground, distracting the atten- 
tion of visitors from legitimate exhibits. 

Don’t have very large fair boards, and 
appoint only competent, honest, active men. 

Don’t tolerate pool selling, gambling or 
betting of any kind. 


Don’t forget to offer premiums for the 
largest yields of farm crops and for the 
largest yields raised by boys of any fixed 


age, say under 16 or 18 years. 


Short Replies—A. M., Wash: The insecti- 
cide you mention is evidently a patent 








preparation. We cannot tell you how it is 
made. Subscriber, N Y: The address of 
the publication about which you ask is 
Parkesburg, Pa.——Subscriber, Ohio: It is 


an easy matter to kill hens with kindness. 
Much sour milk should not be fed to hens 
during the warm weather. Water drunk 
from the barnyard is injurious. For the 
diarrhea, cook the mush and parch the 
grain for a few meals and give tincture of 
catechu in the mush in proportion of % 02 
to 50 fowls. 


England Buys Onions annually to the 
amount of some 6,000,000 bu, chiefly from 
Holland, Spain and Egypt. Purchases in the 
U S are next to nothing. 
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Plowing on a Large Scale. 





Steam plows have been in limited use 
for many years. Under certain condi- 
tions they do excellent work and are eco- 
nomical, but these conditions are not often 
found. One steam plow company guar- 
antees its six-gang plow and 16 horse-pow- 
er engine to turn over as much ground as 
six three-horse teams, provided the soil 
is firm enough to carry the engine, is free 
from stumps and rocks, not too wet and 
has no grades or hill of more than one foot 
rise in ten feet of distance; and good fuel 
and water are provided. These require- 
ments, of course, prevent the very general 
use of the steam plow. 

In the United States the level prairies of 
the west offer the best field for the use of 
steam on the farm, particularly those sec- 
tions where most of the farm work is dur- 
ing the dry season, as in California, New 
Mexico and parts of Colorado, Nebraska, 
Kansas and Arizona. There the ground 
is sufficiently firm and dry to support an 
engine, and is also level and free from 
obstructions. On large wheat ranches 
steam plowing is popular, provided fuel is 
not too expensive and water is near at 
hand. It frequently happens that teaffis 
for plowing can be kept cheaper than coal 
can be supplied for running an engine. All 
these things must be considered. ® 

Our frontispiece represents a steam plow- 
ing scene near Pleasanton, California. At 
each end of the field an engine is placed 
and the carriage to which the plows are 
attached is drawn back and forth by 
means of a wire cable. Two engines are 
required to do the work here. This plan 
has several advantages. Softer or looser 
ground can be plowed, as the engines do 
not move across the field while at work. 
Another method of plowing with a station- 
ary traction engine is to run the cable en- 
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tirely around the field, letting it turn the 
corners on strongly staked pulleys. A two 
wheeled set of gangs is used and fastened 
onto the cable at any desired point. The 
engine may now stand still and draw the 
plow back and forth across the field by 
simply winding the cable upon the reversi- 
ble drum attached to the underside of the 
boiler. The illustration of the Mexican 
plow shows an engine coupled directly to 
the plows. Where conditions are favorable 
this method is used very satisfactorily. The 
two engine system is used quite extensive- 
ly in the Hawaiian islands, there being 
thirty-three sets in use there now, each 
one of which will turn over about ten 
acres a day with a four furrow plow. 

Most of the steam plows made in Ameri- 
ca are shipped to foreign countries. They 
are used in England, Australia, South 
America, Cuba and some other countries 
quite advantageously. 

asides 


Selecting Seed Sweet Potatoes. 


One of the chief difficulties in growing 
the Jersey or yellow sweet potato lies in the 
fact that it is very liable to be affected with 
stem rot. This disease causes the vine 
while young to turn yellow, then black 
near the ground and finally to die at or 
near the surface of the soil. The germs are 
in the ground and inoculation is. direct. 
Thus it would seem that a careful selection 
of the seed would help very materially in 
securing a clean crop. 

In harvesting his crop last fall G. W. Mc- 
Cluer of Jackson, Miss, picked out a num- 
ber of hills of especially fine appearance 
and saved the seed, with the idea of im- 
proving the variety. The remainder of his 
seed was selected in the usual manner by 
taking out the better shaped potatoes from 
those left after marketing. The result so 
far is that the plants show a remarkable 


No. 8 


variation in the number that have died 
from the rot. Nearly one-third of the 
plants from the ordinary Jerseys have died, 
while those from the selected seed show an 
almost perfect stand. Experiment only 
proves more completely that selection of 
seed plays an important part in the quality 
of the crop. 

Avoid Too Much Corn—To secure the 
best hogs do not give the pigs corn for the 
first four months. Instead, provide good 
pasture and give them all the oats they 
will eat. After they are four months old 
keep a mixture of corn and oats before 
them at all times. I procure my boar while 
he is yet a pig and he grows up'‘strong and 
vigorous. Sows to be kept over are not’ 
given all the corn they will eat, but are fed 
some oats.—[Z. G. Chase. 








Dairy Tests at the South Carolina exper- 
iment station go to show that churning 
whole milk and creaming milk by deep 
setting are inefficient and wasteful dairy 
practices. It is easily possible with a sep- 
arator to leave not over one-tenth of one 
percent of the fat in the skimmilk. Heating 
milk to 160 degrees before separating gives 
slightly increased efficiency over the ordi- 
nary method of separating. There seems to 
be no difference in the churnability of cream 
from different makes of separators. In 
warm weather, a small quantity of ice may 
be profitably used in churning. The churn 
should not be over one-third full. In the 
south there is always a demand for fine 
butter, even during the dullest season. 





Southport Onions—In the area known as 
the Southport onion district the acreage is 
a full one, late July condition of crop favor- 
able. Slight damage from excessive mois- 
ture, not much from insects.—[J. H. Jen- 
nings, Fairfield Co, Ct. 














DOUBLE TRACTION ENGINE 








SYSTEM OF STEAM CULTIVATION 
AS OPERATED ON RANCHO DEL HALLE, ALAMEDA COUNTY, CALIFORNIA 
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Making and Filling Silos. 





Before the advent of 
harvester the cost of putting up ensilage 
was considerable, but now, with good man- 
agement, the work can be done at moderate 
cost. Corn ensilage in the silo will gener- 
ally cost $1 to 1.50 per ton. This includes 
cost of seed, preparation of land, interest 
on same, cultivation of corn, cutting, fill- 
ing, etc. This will vary according to local 
conditions, yield, price of land and labor, 
facilities for work, etc. Clover ensilage 
will usually cost less than corn on account 
of the smaller expense of growing the 
crop. The cost may be estimated at about 
$1 per ton. At present no great number of 
men are needed to fill a silo, as modern ma- 
chinery greatly reduces the labor. One 
man on a corn harvester will cut as fast 
as the’ordinary cutter can take care of it, 
and three or four men can do the loading, 
unloading and feeding and see to the filling. 

Corn and clover can be put in the silo 
either whole or cut, as seems best under 
the circumstances, but this is largely a 
matter of preference. Great care must be 
taken in putting the materials in whole to 
see that close packing is secured about the 
sides, and especially in the corners, if the 
silo is rectangular. Cut material packs it- 
self to a certain extent, but it should also 
be well tramped down in the course of 
filling. 

To get the best silage and the least loss 
it is important that the silo is at least 24 
ft deep, and 30 ft is still better. Next to 
the proper depth of silage the lining and 
doors are the most important. Some meth- 
od should be employed to make the doors 
air-tight, as the ensilage spoils very rapidly 
when brought in contact with the air. To 
make a silo absolutely tight is next to an 
impossibility, but there are several ways 
to make it nearly so. The inside may be 
lined with galvanized iron, but this does 
not seem to withstand the action of the 
acids. When parer is used between two or 
more layers of board it should be of some 
“waterproof quality. Shingles are some- 
times used, but are not, as a rule, very sat- 
isfactory. Brick linings, when plastered 
with cement, are very satisfactory. Grout 
or concrete linings are also good. 

The all-wood round silo is perhaps the 
most common type, and also is about as 
durable as any for the amount of money it 
takes to build it. Such a silo can be lined 
with 4-in matched flooring and made fairly 
tight, if the boards are driven together 
with a very thick paint or thick coal tar 
between them. The numerous ways in 
which silos can be built give every man a 
chance to select the kind he thinks best 
suited to his needs. No matter what the 
type, all should be covered with something 
to keep out the air, if the silage is to stand 
for any length of time. Some method of 
ventilation should also be provided in order 
to keep the lining from rotting. If these 
few simple points are observed there is no 
reason why every farmer should not have 
a silo and be able to keep ensilage in a sat- 
isfactory manner. 





Keeping Corn Fodder Out of Doors. 
F T. LYON. 





I think most farmers make a mistake in 
their method of curing their corn fodder 
in this section. It is generally cut and 
laid upon the ground to cure, where it re- 
mains ten days or longer exposed to the 
rains and sun until it is thought to be 
cured sufficiently to bind in bundles and 
put into shocks. Then it is allowed to 
stand until needed for feeding, and the re- 
sult of this plan is a bleached product of a 
poor quality. 

By the method employed I have a supe- 
rior quality of feed which is the equal of 
any hay grown. I take a pole of any suit- 


able length, set a crotch one at cach end 
and one about the middle, and as fast as 
I cut my fodder, rest it against the pole on 
both sides, making the rick about two feet 
thick. 


I continue until the corn is all cut. 


the modern corn. 


ENSILAGE AND FORAGE 


The fodaer stands in the field until want- 
ed for use. My experience has convinced 
me that it is not safe to put corn fodder 
into a mow, because of its liability to 
mold. 

By the plan I have adopted I think it 
would be perfectly safe for the fodder to 
remain in the field all winter. It does 
not blow down if properly set up against 
the pole, needs no binding and I am con- 
vinced that it is a labor saving method as 
well as the best manner of curing drilled 
corn for fodder. 





A Quiet Change in Farming—Good 
farms near cities have advanced from 5 
to 25 per cent in value where reached by an 


electric railway.. The advance is main- 
ly due to the increased demand 
from city residents who wish to 


enjoy country life, but in quite a number 
of cases the buyers have had experience at 
farming and wish to quit the city in order 
to raise fruits, vegetables, poultry, etc, for 
the nearby market. City people are also 
buying more freely of hill farms, that are 
accessible by steam cars or trolley lines. 

This sort of thing is going on throughout 
the more thickly settled portions of the 
country. It means a lot to agriculture, 
for these city folk gradually stay longer 
and longer at their country homes and 
where a rural town possesses good schools, 
churches, etc, these people in time become 
permanent residents. 

All this enables the country town to af- 
ford the betterments that help to make life 
therein attractive for the bona fide farmers 
as well as other people. It is one of the pow- 
erful influences that are quietly but surely 
at work to improve the social and financial 
position of farming. 

And if the right spirit is encouraged, 
along with this improvement in material 
things will go a larger religious thought 
and a truer conception of the philosophy 
of life that are so essential to the best cit- 
izenship and the real happiness of individ- 
ual, family or community. 





An Extemporized Ensilage Wagon— 
Where there is a large amount of corn to 
be cut up for ensilage, a number of teams 
are required, and much speed in getting 
the fodder to the cutter from the field. 





It is often necessary to extemporize a wag- 
on to meet the demand. The cut shows 
such a device. Two long pieces of joist 
are held the right distance apart by strips 
of board nailed across them. The forward 
ends are fastened upon the axle of a pair 
of farm wagon wheels, while trucks sup- 
pert the rear ends. A very good load 
could be hauled without the trucks by 
rounding off the rear ends of the joist, 
so they will drag easily over the ground. 
Such a frame is exceedingly handy, as it 
is low, and can be approached so readily 
from all sides, there being no large wheels 
in the way. 





Corn Husks and Beans—R. G. L., Adams 
Co, Pa: Corn husks from the canning fac- 
tory make excellent fodder for cattle, if 
properly cured; otherwise, they are very 
apt to spoil. The easiest way to dry them 
would probably be to scatter them thinly 
over a closely cropped meadow. Stir it 
just like grass until it is thoroughly dry. 
If bean weevils are not already in the beans 
when they are put into barrels, they wil! 
not get into the dry beans. The best method 
of destroying the weevils is to treat the 
beans with bisulphide of carbon. It will not 
injure the germinating quality of the seed. 





DAIRY FARMING. 


Factory Tests for Cheese. 





In order to protect himself as well as hig 
conscientious patrons, the modern cheese. 
maker must be able to judge with accuracy 
the quality of milk brought to his factory, 
Smelling and tasting are the most common 
methods, but it is readily seen that neither 
one nor both of these methods can be used 
satisfactorily. For the purpose of estimat.- 
ing rapidly the acidity of milk, the Wis. 
consin station has devised a method called 
the alkaline tablet test which may be read. 
ily used as the milk is delivered at the fac. 
tory. 

The apparatus consists of a white teg 
cup, a four, six or eight ounce bottle and 
a small measure with a capacity of about 
one-half ounce. A solution of the tablets igs 
made by placing as many in the bottle as 
is indicated by its capacity in ounces. Ag 
the milk is delivered at the factory the 
measure is filled from the weigh can, and 
poured into the white cup. The same or an- 
other measure is filled twice with the tab- 
let solution and emptied into the cup of 
milk. The liquids are mixed by giving the 
cup a quick rotary motion. If the milk re. 
mains white, it contains more than two- 
tenths of one per cent of acid. If it is 
colored, even a faint shade of pink, after 
being thoroughly mixed, it contains a less 
amount of acid and is therefore so far as 
acidity goes suitable for the manufacture of 
cheese. 





Bottles Best for Delivering [lilk. 





The average waste of handling milk at 
the New Jersey experiment station for one 
year was about 10 per cent. Of this, 5 per 
cent represents the loss due to weighing, 
cooling, bottling and evaporation and the 
remainder to loss in delivery or dippage. 
About one-half the milk is delivered in 
bottles. While the use of bottles increased 
the expense of delivery due to extra weight 
on the wagon, the extra work of clean- 
ing, breakage of bottles, etc, the decrease in 
waste has fully offset the extra cost. 

Consumers like milk distributed in bottles 
sinceitis protected from dust, odorsor germs. 
It is all measured and customers know just 
what they are buying. It furnishes an 
opportunity to note the quality of milk by 
the amount of cream on top of the bottles 
andthe purity by the presence or absence of 
sediment in bottom. Milk will also keep 
longer in bottles than in cans. 


A Creamery Scheme That Won’t Work. 








The west is strewn with the wrecks of 
creameries that were built by promoters or 
creamery sharks, whose sole object was to 
get a big commission on the sale of the out- 
fit. Yet this scheme has been attempted 
in New England the present summer, and 
will probably be worked in the middle and 
southern states, as well as at the west. 
These promoters go to a town, and get the 
farmers interested by tales of the fancy 
profits made by the “Elgin creameries.” It 
is asserted that from 10 to 25 per cent or 
more can be paid on the capital invested, 
besides paying farmers more for their milk 
or cream than other well established fac- 
tories pay. Then the farmers are asked to 
put up $100 apiece in order to raise the 
$5000 to $7500, which it is claimed will be 
needed to build and equip such a factory 
for 500 cows or more. 

Those who jump at such bait usually 
wake up to find that half the money would 
have built and equipped all the factories 
they need. They will find there is a great 
deal to learn about dairying, and 
that there is no method whereby novices 
in the business can get more money out of 
milk than is obtained by practical experts. 
They will also learn that if they had ob- 
tained bids and specifications from several 
of the reliable dairy supply houses, who 
usually advertise in this and other repu- 
table papers, it would have been greatly to 
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their advantage. Indeed such concerns as 
the Vermont Farm Machine Co of Bellows 
Falls, Vt, the De Laval Separator Co of 
New York city, or P. M. Sharples of West 
Chester, Pa, will build and equip a fine 
creamery for $2000 to $3000, capable of hand- 
ling the product of 600 to 1000 cows. 


Sheep and Prosperity. 


GEORGC= *. .EWIS. 





Agricultural as well as commercial pros- 
perity depends upon a fertile soil. The 
way to maintain fertility cheaply is a live 
question with many farmers, who have 
robbed their land by continual cropping. 
Many of our most successful farmers have 
found sheep a most profitable animal, and 
a most excellent help in cheaply enrich- 
ing and reclaiming light and wornout land. 
Many instances could be cited where sheep 
alone have improved and _ brought to a 
high state of fertility farms which were 
so badly run out that they failed to pro- 
duce a paying crop. A case in point. A 
field containing 15 acres which did not 
grow a good crop of oats was seeded _ to 
timothy red and alsike clover. A flock 
of sheep was given access after harvest. 
The result was 30 large loads of the finest 
quality of hay the next season. A flock 
of well bred sheep is useful in 
many ways. They are great scavengers, 
eating up and converting weeds and brush 
into cash, and after harvest if allowed to 
run on grain fields, will pick up that which 
would otherwise be lost, much better than 
other stock. 

I have also found a new use for my fa- 
vorites. If you have a piece of land which 
is too rich to produce a crop of oats that 
will stand up, pasture them down early in 
the season, only turning your sheep on 
when land and oats are dry. You will be 
surprised at the crop harvested, as well 
as the gain made by sheep and lambs. 
Sow clover and rape or turnips on the 
grain fields, and when pastures are short 
and harvest past, the sheep will be con- 
tentedly grazing, laying fat on their backs, 
cn your land, and filling your pocket- 
book. 

The future for the sheep is particularly 
bright. We as a nation have only just 
commenced to learn that spring lamb is 
delicious and prime mutton healthful, 
While receipts of sheep at the leading mar- 
kets are larger, prices are good, which 
shows that people are consuming more 
mutton than formerly. Many object to 
sheep, because they require better fences 
than cattle, but I wish to remind that 
class that a farm to bring the most profit 
must be fenced to turn sheep and hogs 
as well as other stock and that a good 
sheep fence is also a good cattle and horse 
fence. 

While at times sheep have not been as 
trofitable as other stock, yet on an aver- 
age I think they will compare very favor- 
ably with any farm animal in cash re- 
turns, while the labor in caring for them 
is less than for either cattle or hogs. Stick 
to your sheep, for they will enrich your 
farm and bring you prosperity. 





Putting Up Barbed Wire—The illustra- 
tion shows a handy contrivance for “paying 




















FOR MAKING WIRE FENCE. 


out” barbed wire when building a fence of 
this material. A stout stone drag has a 
round stake set in one corner well braced. 
The reel of wire is put on as suggested for 





attaching the upper wire and below the 


LIVE STOCK 


braces at various hights when putting up 
the other wires. This brings the wire right 
along beside the stakes and at just the 
hight desired. When ready to staple, let 
the driver of the team take hold of one arm 
of the reel to keep it from turning, starting 
up the team a few feet to stretch the wire. 
His companion then staples firmly, when 
more wire is unreeled and the process is 
repeated. A slow-moving team should be 
used, or it will not be safe to attempt hold- 
ing the reel. 





A Good Starter will show its strength by 
causing rapid and uniform coagulation of 
cream from day to day. It is sometimes 
difficult to get the right flavor in a starter, 
even when a commercial culture is used. 





Our Veterinary Adviser. 





Gangrenous Erysipelas—C. D. F's. pigs 
lie around for a few days, cough a little, 
then the ears and face of some of them 
swell and the mouth becomes sore and 
bleeds. In some cases, sores break out on 
the swollen parts and a little matter oozes 
out; some of them get well in a few Gays, 
others die. In the early stages of the dis- 
ease, give each pig from 1 to 3 oz of epsom 
salts. As soon as the physic operates, give 
from 2 to 5 grains of quinine in from 1 to 
2 tablespoonfuls each of whiskey and water 
at a dose 3 times a day. Bathe the swollen 
parts 3 or 4 times a day with a little of the 
following lotion: Acetate of lead 1 oz, tinc- 
ture of arnica 2 oz, water 1 qt. Shake 
well before using. Wash the sores in the 
mouth twice a day with a mixture made of2 
teaspoonfuls of tincture chloride or iron and 
1 oz of distilled water. All the well pigs 
should be removed from the sick ones, as 
the disease is contagious. 





Ophthalmia—T. P. wants a remedy for 
sore eyes in cattle. This disease is affect- 
ing a great number of cattle, young and 
old, in his section. All affected animals 
should be put into a barn away from the 
flies and sunlight, and each adult animal 
should get 1% lbs of epsom salts and 1 oz 
ginger dissolved in % gal of water, 
given at one dose. Bathe the eyes with cold 
water twice a day, and after bathing put a 
little of the following into the eye with a 
dropper: Acetate of lead 10 grains, tincture 
of opium 10 drops, distilled water 2 oz. 








E. D. has a cow which is in 
good condition but at times her milk has a 
rank taste and smell. It is usually the 
evening’s milk. This trouble must be caus- 
ed from some weeds the animal eats. We 
know of no derangement in the udder of the 
eow which would produce it. There are no 
medicines that will assist a cow in clean- 
ing. After the third day it should be 
removed by the hand and the part wash- 
ed out with water 650 parts and carbolic 
acid 1 part. 





Partial Paralysis—M. B. has_ several 


young pigs which have lost the power of us- 
ing their hind parts. This trouble is the re- 
sult of a deranged condition of the nerves 
supplying the muscles of the hind parts 
very frequently a sequel of rheumatism. 
For pigs f-om two to three months old, 
give each a drop of the fluid extract of 
nux vomica and 15 drops of the tincture 
chloride of iron at a dose twice a day in a 
dessertspoonful of cod liver oil and continue 
it for a few weeks. -Also rub the loins and 
hips once a day with a little compound 
soap liniment. Feed the pigs on oatmeal 
and milk. Keep them in as cool a place 
as possible. 





An Important Wheat Grower—The nor- 
mal crop of Roumania in southeastern 
Europe is 69,000,000 bu; last year it was 
scant 50,000,000 bu. Roumania has a consid- 
erable export trade with western Europe. 
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That's the secret of the 5JA Bias Girth Horse 
The girth is on the bias—that means 
It works automatically. The blanket 
If you pull one side, the other side 
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Horse Blankets are made in all styles—to fit any 
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“FOR HUMANITY’S SAKE” 


we fight, we 


win, we mark new boundaries. It’s 


humane to mark your lines with Page Fence. 
marker that hurts nothing, holds everything. 


PAGE WOVEN WIRE FENCE CO., Adrian, Mich. 
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MATERIALAT ONE-HALF PRICES. 


*-A-& Cedar Shingles $1.50 per M. (any quantity) 
Woven Wire Netting, Plain Wire, Barb Wire, Nails 
Horseshoes, Horseshoe Nails, Black Iron Piping, Iron 
Roofing, Plumbing Material, Wagon Makers’ Supplies, 
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Truck Wheels 


Havana Metal Wheel Co., Havana, Wil. 
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A New Book 


business for 1 
the subject; worth its weight in 
thinking of going into what promises to be a lu- 
crative specialty, as millions will be spent 
beet seed in the United States. 
Ware, has devoted 20 
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Spraying for Asparagus Rust. 


The severe outbreak of asparagus rust 
in 1896 first drew attention to the impor- 
tance of spraying with bordeaux mixture 
to control this and other fungous diseases. 

















SPRAYED AND UNSPRAYED ASPARAGUS, 


The following season the New Jersey sta- 
tion begansome tests,spraying the asparagus 
the first time June 16 and nine times there- 
after, the last application being made Oct 
4 and & Taking the average of the plats 
sprayed and checks it was found that the 
application of the fungicide decreased the 
amount of rust 20 per cent. 

All varieties were affected much alike 
except Palmetto, which seemed to be less 
susceptible than the others by 16 per cent. 
This result accords with observations made 
in several other localities throughout the 
state. The illustration gives the appear- 
ance of a sprayed and an unsprayed plant. 
The one on the right is the sprayed and 
was green, while the unsprayed upon the 
left was lifeless. 





Hints for the Late Flower Garden. 
G. A. WOOLSON. 





The inevitable death and decay in the 
world about us is sufficiently emphatic if 
we keep its repellant aspect as much out 
of sight as possible, even in our gardens. 
Just what to do with passe beds in the gar- 
den or on the lawn is a problem solved 
best by forethought and experience. Plan 
for it, have something ready to replace 
that which has had its day. It is not nec- 
essary in all cases to thoroughly make over 
a bed; a light dressing forked under 
and properly raked is often all that is es- 
sential. 

I find asters a most substantial resource 
which should be always on hand, especial- 
ly as a second transplanting is beneficial 
to this class of annuals. So far as my 
own experience goes, nothing will induce 
Vick’s Branching White into bloom before 
September, hence a backyard situation will 
do for these superb plants until needed 
elsewhere to replace deceased poppies 
or other wornout beauties. 

Poppies themselves are not a bad sub- 
stitute, but the seed should be sprinkled on 
the mellow ground after the first incum- 
bent is past its prime, but not ready to 
yield the situation. 

Alyssum is another dainty and service- 
able plant for rejuvenating the garden. 
Note the quickness with which self-sown 
plants come into bloom and follow suit. 
The alyssum bed itself, if sown in early 
spring, will get shabby by mid-summer 
unless an occasional clipping with the 
grass shears is systematically enforced. 

The pansy bed, which glorified the prem- 
ises with the splendor of its second sea- 
son, is weary and worn by the middle of 
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July; yet one hates to give up favorite 
plants for fear their like may not develop 
in later sowing; such plants cut back and 
the soil properly treated for the occasion 
take a new lease of life and with the ad- 


vent of cooler weather are but little in- 
. 

ferior to the growth of early summer. 

Seedling pansies sufficiently advanced for 


a second transplanting are the finest fill- 


ing for vacated beds. They quickly es- 
tablish themselves, bloom late in the sea- 
son and are promptly on duty in the 


springtime. Nothing can be‘finer than a 
mass of pansy bloom from strong healthy 
plants. Even the bulbs of Holland find 
a formidable rival in the “heart’s-ease of 
ye olden time.” 


Value of Pot-Grown Strawberry Plants. 


G. R. KNAPP, MONMOUTH CO, N J. 








The fruit grower who carries on his work 
for the profit there may be in it is natu- 
rally much interested in becoming familiar 
with new varieties as quickly as possible. 
Catalog descriptions are all very well, and 
we are thankful that the old idea of exag- 
geration is fast becoming obsolete, but yet 
these descriptions are by no means from 
tests which the grower can always meet 
either in soil or method of culture. I have 
made it a practice for several years to ob- 
tain as soon as possible, usually about 
Aug 1, pot-grown plants of all new va- 
rieties of strawberries which I deem, from 
catalog descriptions, likely to do well with 
me. Being grown in pots the roots are con- 
centrated in a compact mass and if set out 
before Sept 1 they will get a good 
start before the first frosts and bear a good 
crop the following season; this crop will be 
a fair test as to the value of both plant and 
berry. It is true that potted plants cost 
as much, or more per dozen, as layer plants 
per hundred, but by their use one may 
quickly determine the value of the variety 
on his own grounds. The method has saved 
me much valuable time and labor. 


Death of a Famous Horticulturist. 





George W. Campbell of Delaware,O, who 
died the 15th of last month, was one of the 
foremost and best known horticulturists of 
this country and a gentleman of refinement 
and high scientific attainments. He was 
born in Cortlandville, N Y, Jan 12, 1817, but 
in early years settled in Delaware, O, where 
his work in the interest of horticulture, and 
particularly in pomology, soon became 
known not only throughout the state, but 
the entire country. 

Among the best known and most valuable 
of fruits which he introduced and dissemi- 
nated are the Delaware grape and Camp- 
bell’s Early, originated by him, and which 
he was proud to give to the world as his 
monument. For many years he was presi- 
dent of the Ohio horticultural society. He 
was also a member of the American associ- 
ation of nurserymen, and was appointed by 
President Hayes as United States commis- 
sioner to the Paris World’s fgir in 1879. He 
was a mermber of the American pomological 
society from its beginning, and at its last 
session, at Columbus, O, was elected its 
first vice-president. At this session, which 
occurred only a year ago, he appeared to be 
full of energy and life, and took as much 
interest in the proceedings as any of the 
youngest members. He was always ready 
to give his unbiased opinion to those who 
sought it, and his death will be a severe 
loss ,not only to his many friends, but to 
American horticultural interests in general. 

I 

A New Peach—A new variety of peach 
by the originator of the well-known Cham- 
pion is now on the market. It is called 
Champion Jr, is about two-thirds the size 
of the Champion, has the same shape and 
color and is apparently of as good quality. 
The time of ripening of a new peach is gen- 
erally an uncertain quantity and can only 
be reckoned by comparing it with some 
well-known variety, but the Jr seems to 
be fairly constant in coming about two 
weeks before the Champion. Most early 


peaches develop’ a tendency to cling to the 
stone and also to rot on the tree, but if 
this one keeps clear of these objections it 
will probably soon take a place among the 
Best of early peaches.—[N. S. Platt, Ct. 





Cultivating in an Orchard—Young fruit 
trees greatly need to have the 
soil about them cultivated. In 
working about trees, however, 
the whippletree is almost <vre 
to bruise the bark, sometimes 
quite spoiling the tree, unless 
the greatest care is exercised. 
The cut shows a neat little de- 
vice for avoiding this difficulty. 
A bit of old trace is tied tu the 
whippletree and carrier aboutits 
end, as shown. It is then tied 
to the trace, when it will pre- 
vent the whippletree iron or 
wood from bruising the bark of 
any tree it 
happens to 
strike. The Whi ppletyee. 
importance of / — 
preventing in- 

jury to young trees is recognized by but 
few. If badly hurt, the tree never fully re- 
covers. 
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A Comfortable Fruit Ladder—Upon the 
ordinary fruit ladder one must stand for a 
| long time and endure 

ae the strain and the 

4 : cutting into the feet 
. of a small round. A 
[ : fairly broad flat step 
gives firm and com- 
fortable support to 
the feet. The ladder 
can be made light, 
too, as the one shown 
in the illustration. 
Make one in winter 
according to this pat- 
tern, while you have 
plenty of time, and it 
will be ready for next 
season’s fruit picking. 
The top of such a lad- 
der can narrow to a 
point if desired. 
The main _ piece 
= must be of some light 
material free from 
knots and other im- 
perfections. Dress all 
the material before 
putting together, then 
paint. If kept under 
inuse it will last many 

















shelter when not 
years. 





Poor Quality of European Cider—In the 
cider marketing districts of England a 
serious falling off in the quality is reported, 
and a decrease in the quantity. Similar 
complaints are made concerning French 
cider and it is said that formerly produced 
in France, of which the old authors wrote 
in such glowing terms, is scarcely to be 
met with now. 





Weedy Onions—The acreage in Madison 
Co is 10 per cent greater than last year; 
the condition good, although some dam- 
age resulted from excessive moisture, and 
more insects than usual. A good many 
acres of onions were thrown up on account 
of rapid growth of weeds.—[Bridge & Sou- 
ter, Madison Co, N Y. 





Mint Rotation—Successful farmers do 
not consider it best to grow mint more than 
two to four years on the same land. The 
crops are usually followed by clover or 
grain. 





One Way of Killing Caterpillars—Se- 
cure slender poles 12 to 26 ft long and as 
light as possible. Wind a piece of cloth six 
inches square around the upper end. Fas- 
ten with string and small tacks. With 
these poles reach into the trees and de- 
stroy the nests by rubbing. Begin early in 
spring and do not let the worms get a start 
on the trees or the crops under them.—[We 








Poultry Raising for Women. 





ALMA C. PICKERING, 
“Can a woman do her own work and 
take care of a dozen fowls too?’ is the 


question that comes so often to my desk. 
There are many who can and do, not only 
of a dozen, but a hundred, many who can- 


not and will not, many who would like to, 
but do not know how. It is the latter I 
desire to help, because I know of no other 


line of work the average farmer’s wife can 
engage in that is more healthful, and can 
be made as profitable, as raising chicks for 
layers and for market. 

Select the breed you like best; thorough- 
ly inform yourself as to their special pe- 
culiarities and govern yourself according- 
ly. <A building 6 ft high, 30 ft long and 20 
ft wide, the space for laying and roosting 
being separated from the feeding room by 
lath or wire netting, is room enough for 50 
hens. The nest boxes and perches should 
be movable. <A broom, hoe, large tin pail 
or old dish-pan are all the utensils nec- 
essary to keep the building clean. If 
swept out three times a week it is not.a 
long or a difficult task. 

Always set two hens at the same time 
and give all the chicks to one hen. If she 
has a roomy rain-proof coop with a broad 
floor, she can easily care for 20 or.25 
chicks. Place the other hen in a pen, feed 
her for a week, then return to the baiance 
of the flock and she will soon be laying 
again. If you have a garden, place the 
coops near it, and the chicks will soon 
glean the greater and the most important 
part of their living, at the same time keep- 
ing the garden free from bugs, worms and 
other insects that would injure garden 
truck. A morning and night feed of rolled 
oats uncooked and dry and millet seed 
when they have free range, will keep them 
growing and plump as quails. Give the 
laying hens scraps from the table, wheat, 
buckwheat, millet or excelsior meal, but 
feed corn sparingly. Hens relish a varie- 
ty and convert their food into eggs or flesh 
for the sole benefit of their owner. 
neglect to give plenty of water and sharp 
grit to both hens and chicks, and green 
cut bone three times a week during the 
winter months. 

A woman of my 
all the housework, sewing 
ing, mending and knitting for a family of 
four, cooking for hired help during the 
summer. Besides, she not only takes all 
the care of 75 hens, but raises more than 
100 chicks every year. She also discharges 
such social obligations as fall to the lot of 
a gentlewoman who has many friends, and 
aids others in sickness or sorrow, although 
she is not as strong as the average woman. 


acquaintance does 
and dressmak- 





Chicks Will Open It—Chicks would like 
to go out at daylight when worms and bugs 
are easiest found. This is about 3 o’clock 
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AUTOMATIC LATCH. 
This is too early for the 
Fix the coop as shown 
in the diagram and the chicks will let 
themselves out of their coops. When one 
gets upon the board with grain upon it, 
he pulls the latch open overhead, and the 
door in front falls. Even without ;the 
grain, chicks will open the door. The sam» 
device can be used for hens in their houses. 


am in summer. 
owner to set up. 





When Eggs are High—Now that the 
U S has become an exporter of eggs, the 
market in South Africa needs looking after. 
The summer price at Cape Town jis.84c per 


iNever’ 








THE POULTRY YARD 








doz and higher rates are quoted in other 
parts of South Africa. The cause is vart- 
ly the newness and rapid growth of the 
settlements, and partly the occurrence of 
an epidemic, which carried off many of the 
native poultry. By the way, here is ap- 
parently a good opening for a few skilled 
American egg farmers who understand 
poultry keeping in a warm dry climate. 
The U S already exports some 2000 doz or 
about one-tenth of the South African im- 
ported egg supply. Some of the eggs are 
successfully shipped without cold storage, 
but the approved plan is by means of fast 
steamers fitted with cooling apparatus. 





Roosts for Chickens—As the chickens 
obtain size, they may be taught to go to 
roost in some room that is not occupied. 
Here they will be always under cove: and 
safe at night from their enemies. Make 


| 




















the roost of broad strips of board, to pre- 
vent crooked breast bones, and to reduce 
the risk of vermin use the plan of hanging 
the roosts shown in the cut. The strips 
rest on horizontal wires, to which they are 
stapled beneath, and are held firmly up by 
wires from the ceiling. No 12 wire is stout 
enough. The same plan may be used to 
advantage in the regular poultry house. 





. Weight of Ducks and Geese—P. R. N., N 


J: Pekin ducks at three months of age 
should dress 5 to 6 lbs each, but should 
either be killed,at ten weeks of age or kept 


until 16 weeks old; as pin feathers start 
on them after 10 weeks, and they are not 
in good condition for killing after that time 
until 16 weeks old. They should dress 
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10 Ibs to pair when 10 
where raised under the most favorable 
conditions. A gosling at three months of 
age should dress 10 to 12 lbs, depending on 
the season of the year hatched, the breed, 
etc.—[W. F. Rudd, Massachusetts, 


weeks old 





Turkeys and Hoppers—See that young 
turkeys get plenty of exercise without 
running themselves to death, as is often 
the case. Give -them access to stubble 
where the grasshopper lives.—[S. E. D., 
Ellenville, N Y. 


-secesianiaiaiaaadi tla 

Orchard Whiffletree—A. C., Blair Co, Pa: 
There is a patented contrivance known as 
Wier’s singletree with which one can plow 
quité€ close to trees without injuring their 
bark. The leather traces are hooked at 
the rear of the wooden bar and passed 
around the ends, thus preventing the pos- 
sibility of being caught in the bark of the 
trees. With the use of such whiffletrees, 
a plowman is able to turn over the whole 
surface of an orchard without leaving an 
unplowed strip along the rows of the trees. 





Short Food Supplies in parts of Russia 
this summer have brought a condition of 
veritable famine to certain governments. 
This is due to crop failures last season, 
coupled with the fact that many farmers 
are without reserves from former years, 
owing to depressed financial conditions and 
the perse@ution of creditors, including the 
tax gatherers. A reduced railroad tariff es- 
tablished May 7 for grain going to the fam- 
ished governments continues until Sept 13. 





Short Weights—The loss to country ship- 
pers of grain through short weights is often 
considerable in the aggregate. A correspon- 
dent of the American Elevator and Grain 
Trade (Chicago) who ships largely from 
Central Illreportsanaverage shortage of 2% 
bu per car. Last season’s shipments of 
780,801 bu corn were “‘weighed in” at points 
of destination at 778,887 bu, a loss of 1914 
bu. It should not be taken that returns 
universally show a shortage as in many in- 
stances there is an apparent slight overplus, 
through difference in scales, etc. 





Tent Caterpillars were never so destruc- 
tive in this part of Maine as this year.—[H. 
C., Cumberland Co, Me. 
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Plant Food. 


Every crop must have the right kind of 
food and plenty of it. Only three plant food 
ingredients need be considered in a ferti- 
lizer—phosphoric acid, nitrogen, and 


POTASH. 


These must be properly balanced. Too 
much of one and too little of another will 
cause partial or complete failure. 


FREE Results of numerous experiments showing 

effects of fertilizers upon various crops is 
given in our illustrated pamphlets. These books, sent free for 
the asking, will enable any farmer to use his fertilizers with 
greater economy and greater profit. 


GERMAN KALI WORKS, 93 Nassau Street, New York. 
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depends upon working all the frut 



















into asalable product. C — ve 
instance. If good, clear and pure it 
sells ~~ at a profit, The est is 
oduced by 8 
CIDER 


HYDRAULIC “Pus, 


Made in varying sizes; hand and power, 
Get our free catalogue before you buy, 


HYDRAULIC PRESS MFG. CO, 
8 MainSt. Mt. Gilead, Ohie. 


$9 PHOSPHATE FOR WHEAT. 





Sold to farmers direet. We have no agents. 
Send for circular. Low prices for carload lots. 
YORK CHEMICAL 





ORKS, York,Pa. ¢ 








Profits 
of Farming 


Gardening and Fruit Culture 


depend upon Good Crops and 
they in turn upon Good Fer- 
tilizers. The uniformly best 
fertilizer for all Crops and all 
soils is made by 


THE CLEVELAND DRYER C0., 


CLEVELAND, O. 
Materials supplied for “Home Mizing.” 


Pot Grown 
Strawberry Plants 


will bear crop next season. Fruit trees, 
celery, ——- em etc.—everything 
in the nursery line. Send your address for 
our free Summer and Autumn catalogue. 


T. J. DWYER & SON, Box 55, Cornwall, N. Y. 
TREE Prices low. Fall Cotategue Free. ished 


Estab! 
« 1869. 150 acres, E GEO. A. SWEET 
NURSERY CO., Box 172 Pe Dansville, N.Y. 
























colored plates of 21 fruits, 100 photos. 


yARr BRK Fruit BOOK excrete iniormation sine We pay FREIGHT 


VASEAY Stitions of market sorts cost LES. 
old & new: Ben Davis, Black Ben Da- FY7Z0 Wreed better SS, yet ARS ice . 
Dansville, . 


vis; Elberta; Red June Jap—eveRYTHING, Quieequt eee jy i mvossible. 
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“The Elgin system of co-operative dairy- 
ing”’ is the title of a printed sheet some one 
sends us. Curiously enough, it fails to say 
that some promoters want $5000 or more 
for a creamery outfit that other firms 
would gladly furnish for half the money. 
RESIST oa 
A stiff advance in the price of hops fol- 
lowed our exhibit a year ago of the 
situation of that crop. Prices to the 
grower were in some cases doubled, and the 
year’s exports were worth a half more than 
the previous year. If hop growers in 
New York and further west will 
promptly report to us this year, we may be 
able to do them equally as good service. 
There are prospects that this industry is to 
have another good year. 
$< 

Will those who sprayed tobacco prior to 
1896, either to kill insects or to spot the 


leaf in imitation of Sumatra _ tobacco, 
please write us at once, stating the year 
and date at which this was done? We 


wish to show that thé practice was employ- 
ed prior to the taking out of the so-called 
patent on “spotting’’ tobacco. One instance 
would be enough to upset the patent, but 
we presume there are many cases in which 
this process was used long before the pat- 
ent was granted. Will growers aid us to 
knock out the patent by replying instantly 
to the above request? 


Gecicciiaialalaniataiiaiaeeass 

The stamp tax, called forth by the ex- 
igencies of war, is the direct 
cause of cértain noteworthy features 
in the business world, some of 


working changes not without their 
satisfactory side. The express companies 
are still endeavoring to shoulder the tax 
upon the people; but it is believed that a 
test case in the courts will result in forcing 
the transportation concerns to pay it, as 
the law clearly intended. Now comes a 
wail from the brokers on the stock and 
produce exchanges. They claim the tax is 
so burdensome, there being the imposition 
of $2 in stamps per 100 shares of stock, and 
40 to 80c on every 10,000-bu lot of grain, that 
the profits when markets are dull and nar- 
row are reduced to nothing or changed to 
positive loss. But this is not without its 
compensation to business health. The 


these 


in every town to solicit sub-~ 


EDITORIAL 


“room trader,’ who endeavors to make a 
market, scalping an eighth either way, has 
no standing in the world, either as a pro- 
ducer or a middleman aiding in the dis- 
tribution of commodities. Without him the 
markets would be more susceptible to 
natural influences. Values are obliged to 
withstand the manifold assaults of influ- 
ences which seem to possess some real 
merit, and everything which tends to elim- 
inate the purely speculative, permitting the 
free play of the legitimate, will work to 
the common.good. The room trader may go. 





Give us clean fairs! Let not the agricul- 
tural fair, whether local, county, district or 


state, be turned into a school of vice. 
That’s just what some of the so-called 
agricultural exhibitions are. They teem 


with devices to swindle‘the unwary, that 
cause many to distrust reputable exhibi- 
tors and dealers and thus injure the ma- 
terial interests of the whole exhibition. But 
robbing people of their money by fake 
schemes is unimportant compared to the 
robbery ofinnocencethatis boldly permitted 
at many fairs. Impure or outright immoral 
“attractions” are allowed at too many 
fairs. Many a youth can trace his fall into 
sinful ways to such influences at an “agri- 
cultural fair.’”” Many a girl has been enticed 
from the paths of virtue after witnessing 
the glitter of immodest women in some 
“midway side show.” To thus mar the pur- 
ity of youth is a wrong that all the good 
done in other directions by a fair can never 
compensate for. We certainly voice the 
sentiments of the great people in denounc- 
ing all such shameful adjuncts, and in de- 
manding that the fairs be held to a strict- 
ly moral standard. There are influences 
enough at work to drag down young and 
old, without engaging the fairs in such in- 
iquity. All our editorial representatives, 
correspondents and subscribers are request- 
ed to report to us promptly any objection- 
able features at the fairs they may at- 
tend. Let us create a sentiment against 
such nastiness that shall purify the fairs. One 
method will quickly put a stop to all these 
evils. Let the people who don’t approve of 
such things keep away from the fair that 
countenances them. 
rr 

English agriculturists are making tre- 
mendous even though almost despairing 
efforts to recover lost ground in wheat 
growing. During the period of low world’s 
price three and four years ago, the acre- 
age under wheat in the United Kingdom de- 
creased 40 per cent, and only recently has 
there been an upward tendency. Official 
figures place the latest crop harvested, 
stimulated by the higher price, at 1,936,000 
acres, somewhat less than that of Ohio, and 
8 per cent less than the total United States 
acreage. But the English farmer has some 
compensation in the greater rate of yield, 
albeit the cost is also greater. The aver- 
age of the past four years is 30 bushels to 
the acre, against the government’s estimate 
for the United States of 12.7 bushels, an 
average for a ten year period. 

‘nciaicigesieaalalaiasmicmans 

The third-rail service has increased the 
passenger traffic between Hartford and 
New Britain fourfold in the first year, and 
has now been extended to Bristol. Fre- 
quent trips, lower rates, high speed, free- 
dom from smoke, and open cars in summer 
have contributed to this result. Apparent- 
ly the third rail has come to stay and to be 
extended indefinitely. The future will see 
railway travel robbed of the terrors of cin- 
ders, while the sprinkling of the .tracks 
with kerosene will keep down the dust. 





The death of Dr E. Lewis Sturtevant re- 
moves a scientist who did good work for 
agriculture. He established the New York 
agricultural experiment station, and his 
home farm at South Framingham, Mass, 
was a model institution. He was one of 
the men who, with the now venerable Dr 
S. W. Johnson, were among the -first to 
apply scientific investigation to American 
farming. 





COMMERCIAL AGRICULTURE. 


Hay Dealers in Convention. 





As noted in American Agriculturist last 
week the meeting of the national hay asso- 
ciation at Buffalo, Aug 9, was an enthusias- 
tic and valuable one. There was a large at- 
tendance and prominent hay commission 
men from all the large cities were present 
and presented papers. Among them 
FE. A. Dillenbeck of New York. An extract 
from his paper was published in American 
Agriculturist of Aug 13. 

Mr Cyrus Bates of Boston discussed the 
past, present and future of the hay trade, 
Taking the four principal terminal points, 
the largest in the country,—Baltimore, 
Philadelphia, New York and Boston,—he 
showed that with one exception there has 
been an increase in the consumption of hay 
during the past few years. He arrived at 
these conclusions by deducting from the re- 
ceipts the exports, this giving the amount 
consumed. It is impossible to get at figures 
of this kind for all cities and towns, but the 
above points to the general condition of the 
huy trade during the past few years. Mr Bates 
calls attention to the fact that the displace- 
ment of horses by electricity and bicycles 
has not materially decreased the consump- 
tion of hay as many think. For the future 
he thinks there is encouragement, as the 
low cost of hay has caused its much freer 
use. A few years ago even the wealthy 
stock owner was economical with his hay, 
and the truckman and drayman fed their 
horses small amounts, using in its place 
oats and corn. Mr Bates believes there are 
great things in store for the American 
farmer and the present war has made an 
outlet for some of the surplus products. 

Supply and demand in the hay trade was 
ably discussed by J. H. Clendennin of Bal- 
timore, Md. The supply is adequate and the 
demand is measured largely by the avail- 
able amount of first-class article. The great 
trouble in the hay trade is the failure of the 
country shippers to properly grade their 


was 


product. At the large centers a car is re- 
ceived graded No 1 when it cannot pos- 
sibly pass inspection for No 3 and some- 


times must be classed as no grade. Trouble 
results at once. He urges the dealers to 
give special attention to securing hay of 
good color and quality, baling it properly 
and shipping it at once. Unlike Mr Bates, 
he sees a decrease in the consumption of 
hay, caused by the displacement of horses, 
and gives some interesting figures concern- 
ing the fewer number of animals now used. 
Upon reliable data he estimatgs that horses 
have been displaced in our leading cities 
as follows: Philadelphia 50,000, Chicago 50,- 
000 to 75,000, Greater New York 40,000, Bal- 
timore 25,000, St Louis 10,000, Cincinnati 10,- 
000, Richmond, Va, 15,000, Toledo, O, 15,000. 
Allowing that each work horse requires 15 
Ibs of hay per day, the displacement of the 
above number marks a decrease in con- 
sumption of over 1300 tons per day. Add to 
this the horses displaced in other cities and 
you will understand why the hay trade is 
not as active as it was a few years ago. 
He insists on keeping up the strict rules for 
grading, send nothing but the best to mar- 
ket and in this way prevent demoralization. 

George S. Bridge of Chicago read an 
interesting paper, as did P. W. Pitt of Buf- 
falo and many others which space forbids 
our mentioning in this issue. 


REE SPS SEBS, 

Evaporated Apples Will Be Scarce—The 
outlook for evaporated apples in central 
and western N Y this coming season is not 
at all flattering, as the crop estimated by 
conservative people will not exceed % more 
than last year, and as all, or nearly all, the 
stock carried over in cold storage the 
past three years has been marketed it 
leaves the market in good shape to realize 
fair prices for the coming crop. Dryers will 
not commence to operate in earnest un- 
til about Sept 25.—[Johnson & Northup. 


The Larger the Silo the better the en- 
silage.—[G. W. Brayton, Warren Co, N Y: 











OUR HOP GROWERS’ EXCHANGE 


The Scarcity of Old Hops. 


THE PROSPECTIVE PRICES FOR THE NEw Crop 





THE HOP CROP OF THE UNITED STATES. 
(In thousands of bales of 180 lbs net. 


Pacific New York Total Av expt 

Crop of coast State US val, ib, ets 
1898, (?) (3) (2) (?) 
1897, 150 75 225 15.4 
1896, 100 75 175 10.2 
1895, 182 110 292 8.8 
1894, 180 140 320 0.7 
1893, 143 125 268 22.0 
1892, 105 118 223 23.7 
1891, 94 114 208 19.3 
1890, 92 160 192 26.6 

U $3 FOREIGN TRADE, SUPPLY AND CONSUMPTION. 


Net sup- 
{ Expts do- ply do- Impts 


Consump- 


Total tion 1 lb 


Crop of mestic mestic foreign supply bbl beer 
1897, 95 13 14 144 185 
1896, 63 112 17 129 177 
1895, 3 199 15 214 184 
1894, 97 223 17 240 184 
1893, 97 171 5 176 171 
1892, 3 170 15 175 178 
1891, 70 138 13 151 164 
1890, 49 143 21 164 157 


THE HOP TRADE OF GREAT BRITAIN, 
{In thousands of bales of 180 Ibs net.) 


Net English Total 

Cal year Exports Imports imports crop supply 
1897, 10 102 92 256 348 
1896, 7 129 122 257 379 
1895, 8 35 127 344 471 
1894, 3 118 105 396 501 
1893, 12 127 115 258 373 
1892, 7 117 110 257 367 
1891, 6 122 115 272 387 
1890, 8 117 109 177 286 


Av ’90-95, 9 23 114 284 398 
HALF YEAR’S FOREIGN TRADE IN HOPS 
from Jan 1, ’98, to June 30, stated in thou- 
sands (000’s omitted) of bales of 180 lbs 

net. 


Gt Britain 1898 1897 1896 1895 
Imports, 75 35 62 66 
Exports, 3 3 3 3 
Net imp’t, 72 Bs} 59 3 

United States 
Exports, 52 22 42 49 
Imports, 6 8 8 6 
Net export, 46 14 34 43 


THE COURSE OF PRICES FOR HOPS, 
7Monthly U Sexpt~. New York market prices 
va. 


97-8 '96-7 '94-5 °93-4 "97-8 "96-7 "94-5 "93-4 


July, 7.1 5.7 13.9 20.7 9@10 9@10 9@12 22@24 
Aug, 10.1 6.3 13.5 23.2 9@10 9@11 9@1l 21@24 
Sept, 11.5 7.7 115 25.2 9@14 11@15 10@13 22@23 
Oct, 15.6 86 9.0 21.2 13@17 14@16 11@12 22@23 
Nov, 15.9 10.9 11.6 23 16@18 14@15 11@12 22@23 
Dec, 16.4 14.3 11.2 224 17@18 13@14 l0@11 21@23 
Jan, 15.7 12.5 10.4 22.4 18@20 12@ 13 lW@11l 18@21 
Feb, 16.3 12.7 10.5 21.3 19220 10@12 9@10 18@19 
March, 14.0 10.7 10.8 21.2 18@19 l0@1L 8@10 16@18 
April, 15.2 112 88 19 17@19 9@10 8@9 14@16 
ay, 13.7 10.6 9.6 18.6 16@17 9@10 8@9 12@14 
June, 14.7 93 7.3 165 15@16 9@10 7@10 10@12 
Fifty per cent more was paid for thé 


hops exported from the United States dur- 
ing the past 12 mos than for the previous 
year. The export value averaged 15c p 
lb against 10c the previous year. Will 15c 
be the basis of value of the ’98 crop, or 
will prices go lower or still higher, is now 
the question. Of course much depends 
upon the total quantity and quality of the 
"98 crop in“the U S, England and Europe, 
of which we shall be able to tell something 
in a week or two more. 

Much also depends upon the supply of 
old hops, which have been quite large at 
this season for several years. The surplus 
from the great world’s crops of ’94-5 was 
reduced by the moderate crop of '’96. Now 
the official figures of world’s imports and 
exports confirm American Agriculturist’s re- 
ports last August and September of the 
shortest hop crop since 1893. Now the 
new crop will come on to a market bare 
of old hops. We doubt if the supply of 
old hops in the world to-day is as large as 
it was in Aug ’93, when in the face of a big 
crop at home and a short crop abroad 
Prices were 20@23c p lb at New York. Eng- 
land has been scrambling for hops, and 
during the past six months has imported 
more than in like period of any recent vear. 
The United States has shipped more hops 
abroad in the half year than ever before, 
while for 12 months to June 30, the U © ex- 
Ports have been as great in volume as dur- 
ing Europe’s “hop famine” following her 
half crop of ’93. 

These are remarkable facts, here first 
Published. Even allowing for the increase 
in the U S ’97 crop above the first estimate, 
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due to cleaner picking and high prices, 
it is evident that the stock of old hops in 
this country cannot now exceed some 
15,000 bales, against a probable 38,000 a year 
ago and 86,000 bales two years ago. The 
yield in England last year was evidently 
over-estimated in the official returns, 
which we now reduce. by 16,000 bales, 
while our final figures for the U S show 
an increase of 25,000 bales. Germany’s 
crop proves to have been placed about 3 
per cent too high, so that the final total 
for the world’s hop crop of ’97 stands about 
as it did in our early estimates last fall, 
singular evidence of their accuracy. Re- 
ceipts at New York for trade year ending 
Aug 31 will be about 135,000 bales, compared 
to 100,000 bales last year and 150,000 bales 
the year before. 

Unless the ’98 crop should be extraordi- 
narily large, which there is as yet no 
reason to expect, present prices (around 
12c at New York) do not look high. And 
just as much as the new crop should fall 


below the average, in like proportion 
should prices rise. The increased con- 
sumption of hops due to the general ex- 


pansion of industry is another bult factor. 


Our reports upon the ney crop will be 
awaited, therefore, with eagerness. Mean- 
while, the careful grower or dealer has 


sent $1 for a year’s subscription to Ameri- 
can Agriculturist, so as to get as a premium 
our American Agriculturist Year Book, 
which gives the most complete and intel- 
ligible array of hop statistics in existence— 
worth $10 to any one who has an acre or 
more of hops. In the light of those data, 
prices, etc, and the present paucity of old 
hops, the outlook is at least hopeful and to 
some looks brilliant. 


The New Hop Crop. 








We hope to print our preliminary report 
of the hop crop in our next issue or the 
week following. Up to this writing the in- 
formation at hand indicates a possible pro- 
duction in New York state of 15 or 20 per 
cent less than last year, and on the Pacific 
coast but little, if any, more than the quan- 
tity that was baled last year. In England 
there is great irregularity in the crop. 
While some yards will yield well, should no 
unforeseen hindrances arise, others can- 
not produce beyond small crops. Our latest 
mail advices from England, dated Aug 5, 
said that the total crop in England could 
not exceed that of last year. From Sussex, 
on the borders of the best district in Kent, 
the vine was reported slack and infested 
with vermin, mold spreading rapidly and 
growers constantly washing and sulphur- 
ing. This was unfortunately typical of a 
good deal of other experience. The trade 
was extremely quiet and expressed no 
alarm, and later cables indicate the prob- 
ability of.the damage not having materi- 
alized. On the whole, the outlook for 
growers in England is fairly favorable, as 





regards probable value of the new crop. 


German Apples Cut Little Figure in the 
English markets, small quantities being ex- 
ported across the channel early in autumn. 
Out of nearly 4,200,000 bu apples imported 
into the U K last year Germany furnished 
scant 27,000 bu; our own share of the trade, 
1,808,000 bu. After the amount just named, 
Holland followed with 387,000 bu, Belgium 
383,000 bu, France 173,000 bu. Portugal 146,- 
000 bu, Spain 59,000 bu. Australasia ship- 
ped 166,000 bu and Canada 1,021,000 bu. 





Grass Beside Railroads—Inquirer (N Y): 
The grass which grows along the railroad 
between the tracks and the fence belongs to 
the railroad company and not to the farmer 
who owns the land adjoining. 





Thick Wind—E. A. M. has a cow with a 
cough and short breath, especially after be- 
ing in the pasture all day. This trouble is 
usually caused by a thickening of the lin- 
ing membrane of the throat and does not 
affect the general constitution. So long as 
the cow is in good health and giving her 
usual quantity of milk, showing that the 
udder is healthy, the milk is good and fit 
for use. 


Bloating—A. H’s pigs, three months old, 
were fed on boiled corn meal and milk and 
weeds and grass from the garden. One 
evening they were very much bloated and 
one died. The next morning another died. 
When it was opened it was found that 
the bladder was burst. There had been 
among the weeds some substance which 
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acted on the urinary organs causing an in- 
crease of urine, and in those that died, 
stricture of the neck of the bladder. It 
would be necessary to find out the kind 
of plant which caused the trouble before 
we could advise treatment. 


Nervous People 


Are great sufferers and they deserve sympathy 
rather than censure. Their blood is poor and 
thin and their nerves are consequently weak. 
Such people find relief and cure in Hood’s 
Sarsaparilla because it purifies and enriches 
the blood and gives it power to feed,strengthen 
and sustain the nerves. If you are nervous 
and cannot sleep, take Hood’s Sarsaparillaand 
realize its nerve-strengthening power. 


Hood’s Sarsaparilla 


$1; six for $5. 








Is America’s Greatest Medicine. 





Hood’s Pills cure all liverills. 25 cents. 





PENNSYLVANIA 





GRAIN AN 





FERTILIZER 


Force feed throughout. Best working and handiest on the 
market. Sows all kinds of grain with absolute regularity. 


Positively No Bunching. Write for full particulars 
and prices t 


A. B. FARQUHAR CO., Ltd., Manufacturers, York, Pa. 


_ The Drilled Well 


Is beyond a doubt the Pure Well. 
A never-failing stratum can be quickly and 
easily found with the 


TAR Mxshix 


d much worthless, barren, arid 
ound can be made valuable there- 

y- Illustrated catalogue FREE, 
G@ MACHINE ©O., Akron, Ohie. 



















IRON ROOFING. 


——=BRAND NEW, $1.75 PER SQUARE 


Just purchased entire product of a mill and will 
close out at above price until sold. Place your 


orders now. CHICAGO HOUSE WRECKING CO., 
Purchasers of West 35th & Iron Sts. 
World’s Fair Buildings; Chicago Post Office Builaing. 

Send for our General Catalogue of Merchandise for 

Home, Farm and Field. Our Prices are 4 of Others. 


FIRE-WEATHER-LIGHTNING PROOF 


Biack, painted or galvanized metal ROOFING and sid- 
ing (brick, rocked or corrugated), 


METAL CEILINGS AND SIDE WALLS. 
rite for Catalogue. 
PENN METAL CEILING“ 


TOBACCO LEAF. 


By J. B. KILLEBREW and HERBERT MYBICK. Its Cul- 
ture and Cure, Marketing and Manufacture. A practical 
handbook on the most approved methods in growing, har- 
vesting, curing, packing and selling tobacco, with an ac- 
count of the operations in every department of tobacco 
manufacture. The contents of this book are based on act- 
ual experiments in field, curing barn, packing house, fac- 
tory and laboratory. It is the only work of the kind in 
existence, and is destined to be the standard practical 
ad scientific authority on the whole subject of tobacco 
for many years. Profusely illustrated, with upwards of 
150 original engravings; upwards of 500 pages. Cloth,12mo. 
Postpaid, $2.00 


Catalogue Free of this and many other publications. 
ORANGE JUDD CO., 52 Latayette Pl.,New York. 
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TOBACCO CROP AND MARKET. 


Why Tobacco May Be High. 


IMPORTS OF LEAF TOBACCO INTO UNITED STATES. 
{In millions of lbs and tenths of miilions.) 





Fiscal From From Other ‘Total Re-ex- Net 
years Cuba Sumatrg countries imports ports imports 
1889, 13.4 5650 1. 20.1 1.6 18.5 
1890, 16.9 9.7 2.1 28.7 18 16.9 
1891, 16.1 49 21 231 13 £2218 
1892, 18.4 2.7 0.9 22.0 1.1 20.9 
1893, 21.7 5.4 410 281 1.2 426.1 
1894, 14.6 39 12 419.7 2.0 17.7 
1895, 19.7 51 18 26.7 19 248 
1896, 265 43 21 32.9 3.7 29.2 
1897, 44 73 21 13.8 17 = 12.1 
1898, 43 40 2.2 10.5 2.4 8.1 
Av 10 yrs, 15.6 52 1.7 22.56 18 19.6 
Av '89-93, 17.3 55 15 244 1.4 20.8 
Av ’94-98, 13.7 49 18 205 21 18.3 

The shortage in the surplus of heavy 


leaf and manufactured tobaccos in the 
United States is shown by exports during 
the past 12 months of only 263 million lbs, 
compared to 315 millions the year before. 
Not since ’93 have we exported so little 
heavy leaf. The active foreign demand 
indicates that-a shortage exists abroad 
also, as would naturally follow the reduced 
yield in this country last year. The new 
crop is certainly coming onto a compara- 
tively bare market and its value will be 
mainly gauged by its quantity and quality, 
of which we shall be able to speak more 
definitely at a later date. 

The market for cigar leaf is also in a 
very strong position. Our report on the 
new crop, soon to appear, will indicate its 
bulk and quality. But the conditions of the 
market, scarcity of old tobacco, etc, are 
proving to be exactly as forecast in our is- 
sue for May 28 last. Net imports of cigar 
leaf for the 12 months ended July 1 prove 
to be almost exactly as estimated in the 
article referred to, which was based on 
eight months’ returns. So poor has been 
much of the Sumatra leaf imported, that 
fully one-fourth of it has been shipped 
back to Europe (re-exported). If the truth 
were known, the re-export has probably 


been still greater. The official returns 
show imports of wrappers about 4,000,- 
000 lbs, re-export about 1,000,000, net im- 


port 3,000,000 lbs, compared to a net import 
previous year of 5,000,000 lbs. The decline 
was equally great in net imports of fillers 
and seconds, ‘“‘other leaf.’’ The table above 
shows total net imports of all tobacco as 
having been only 8,100,000 lbs past 12 months, 
but one-third less than previous year, and 
only 27 per cent as much as in the year 
ended June 30, ’96. The average net import 
of leaf for five years '94-8 inclusive was 18,- 
300,000 Ibs; this year it is not half as much. 

It is useless for dealers to talk “big 
stocks of old tobacco,” “large supplies of 
Sumatra,” “reserves of Havana,” etc, etc. 
In the light of the failure of much of the 
’97 domestic crop, and the cold facts about 
the decrease in imports, no argument is 
needed to show the comparative scarcity 
of good cigar leaf. Altogether it is prob- 
ably safe to say that the stock of such leaf 
isnowassmall,ifnotless,thanatthisdate for 
many years. This is the real reason why 
dealers are buying choice New England 
crops in the field at high prices. Should the 
"98 cigar leaf crop of the United States be 
deficient in quantity or quality, won’t prices 
for good leaf boom?On the other hand if the 
new crop is large and fine, it is certainly 
worth good prices. 


Selling in the Field--Spotting. 


This buying of tobacco in the field, 
whether spotted or not, is practically all 
on the buyers’ side. If the market ad- 
vances and the leaf is cured in good con- 
dition, the buyer will insist on getting the 
goods at the price named. But if the mar- 
ket goes off, or if the buyer thinks he can 
get the crop any cheaper, or if the leaf 
is injured in any way by the time it is 
delivered, the buyer will claim a _ dis- 
count. 

These early contracts are seldom put in 
writing, and in many instances are not 
binding in law. In effect, they give the 
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buyer a call on the crop if he wants it at 


the price stated, but he assumes the right’ 


to reject it or to accept it only at a less 
price if he considers it injured. The farm- 
er bears practically all the risk, including 
the danger or trouble of a dispute at time 
of delivery. All this is avoided by selling 
for cash when the leaf is cured or stripped. 
The buyer then knows just what he is 
getting, and the grower knows what he 
has to sell. It is strange that cigar leaf 
is not sold at country warehouses by auc- 
tion, as is the case in the heavy leaf dis- 
tricts of the south. Our book ‘Tobacco 
Leaf” (price $2 postpaid from this office) 
covers this matter of marketing very fully 
as well as all other phases of the crop and 
industry. . 

The more experience farmers have with 
spotting, the less experts are disposed to 
favor it. The operation has now been con- 
cluded for this year. The New England 
tobacco growers’ association fears that 
the patentees will try to drop the suit they 
have brought against Du Bon for spotting 
his tobacco in violation of their claims, but 
the association will vigorously push for 
speedy trial, so as to have this matter 
settled before next season. So far, it is 
claimed that tie farmer has received no 
benefit from spotting, while the dealers 
may profit by it, therefore the latter should 
stand the expense of this suit instead of the 
farmers, but it is problematical to what 
extent they will do this. 





Just How to Spot Tobacco. 
E. H. JENKINS, CT EXP STA. 





About 1 lb of caustic soda, Banner lye or 
Babbitt’s concentrated potash lye, dissolved 
in 1 gal of water. To this is added glycer- 
ine, glucose, syrup, a thick molasses, at the 
rate of a quart to 10 gallons. The soda 
should be added in larger quantities (say 
1% lbs per gal) for heavy tobacco. 

It is impossible to describe briefly the spray- 
ing apparatus, on the proper form and ad- 
justment of which the success of the whole 
operation depends. 
yet is the one devised by Mr Du Bon and 
myself last year. It consists of a 10-foot 
spraying tube and pole with Vermorel 
nozzle and a spraying can made by A. Wil- 
braham. The two are connected by a piece 
of rubber hose about 5 feet long. 

By trial the purchaser learns how wide to 
open the stop cock in the spraying rod in 
order to get the best size of drops for the 
spray and marks the point with a file so 
that he can quickly get the proper adjust- 
ment. 

The solution must be carefully strained 
through a metal strainer before use. It 
is very corrosive, especially to the skin, and 
those working with it must wear rubber 
gloves. 

I would not advise any one to meddle 
with it till he has seen the process operated 
by someone who understands it. There is 
scarcely time now to work up the apparatus 
and method before harvest. Good, sound 
unspotted tobacco is not going to be given 
away this year. I write in haste, being en- 
gaged in trying a cure by artificial heat 
again. 





Scours—M. E. K.’s pigs have the scours. 


This trouble is caused by something the 
hogs eat or drink. They should be shifted 
from where they are. See that they get 
plenty of pure water, and if possible water 
to wallow in. Give each full grown hog a 
tablespoonful each of tincture of gentian, 
of ginger and of catechu. Add to this 30 
drops each of tincture of opium and of spir- 
its of camphor at one dose in a little well 
boiled starch gruel. Repeat every 5 hours 
until the diarrhea is checked. Half this 
sy for a pig from 6 weeks to 3 mos 
old. 


I 
Grange Notes. 


Questions relating to agriculture with 
its diversified interests, embracing practi- 
cal and scientific agriculture, questions of 
domestic and political economy, the in- 
fluence of farm life upon those who follow 
it, the education of farmers’ sons and 
daughters, the relation of agriculture to 
other pursuits and to the welfare of the 
nation, are all discussed in the grange. 
Have you a grange in your town? If not, 
why not?—[State Master W. W. Greer, Cal. 

A good subject for your grange to dis- 
cuss: Should the district schools of the 
town be incorporated into one large grad- 
ed school? 


I believe the best form. 





PATRONS OF AUSBANDRY. 


Ie Interstate Co-operative Trading Feasible? 


There appears to be a desire on the part 
of the master of the national grange to get 
right down to business in the matter of co- 
operative buying and selling, between Pa- 
trons, of farm produce. This is a com- 
mendable line of work to take up, and 
one, aside from a few incidental inquiries, 
that has been almost wholly neglected. In 
the mean time Pomona granges in many 
states have taken up the work of co-oper- 
ative trading and with signal success. This 
is notably true as to the dried fruits in 
Cal, clover seed in the central west, pota- 
toes in Me and other products. Aside from 
the selling of farm produce, farmers have 
learned how to manage life and fire in- 
surance companies, to buy fertilizers, coal, 
salt and other necessities in large quan- 
tities. A large factory has been built in 
Illinois for the manufacture of farm im- 
plements and machinery and that business 
is being conducted with satisfaction and 
profit to its farmer stockholders and Pa- 
trons. The conduct of such business enter- 
prises has brought out and developed com- 
mercial ideas and trained certain Patrons 
as to how to make a success of co-operative 
work. From what we have seen of the 
national grange voting membership, we 
do not believe that body is qualified to take 
up this important and neglected branch of 
grange work. We believe it will pay the 
national grange to call a meeting of the 
managers of the various co-operative enter- 
prises under grange management and let 
them discuss and decide as to what is fea- 
sible in the way of making a beginning. 
As the talents of individuals are developed 
in this work, and experience is gained, 
we see no reason why farmers cannot 
eventually do an extended business in 
co-operative buying and selling of many 
farm products. National Master Jones is 
undoubtedly aware of the necessity of the 
utmost care in laying the foundation for 
this proposed interstate trade. 


MARYLAND. 


Centennial grange of Lawson held a rous- 
ing meeting with National Master Jones of 
Ind, State Master Ager, President  Sil- 
vester of the Md agricultural college and 
State Lecturer James Robinson as principal 
speakers. This grange has a fine two-story 
hall with kitchen and banquet rooms, 
lighted by electricity, and its members are 
well-to-do farmers and their wives. No 
doubt but that the grange has had some- 
thing to do in making them such. Master 
Jones said among other things that hard 
labor without intelligent application would 
not win success on agricultural lines more 
than in other pursuits. The fertility need- 
ed by farmers is cultivated brains. Agri- 
cultural colleges in this country depended 
for their prosperity and success largely 
upon the success of the Patrons of Hus- 
bandry. Farmers need to unite their 
strength in order to be successful. The or- 
der of Patrons of Husbandry is being re- 
established in localities where it had been 
languishing and is growing faster than it 
has done during the past 15 years. Frater- 
nity is one of the fundamental principles 
of the order. It brings together men of 
different political parties. It also has im- 
portant educational advantages. There is 
no better place to educate young men than 
in the grange. It teaches how to grow 
more and better products upon the farm. 
Farmers spend nine-tenths of their energy 
and brain to grow their crops and dump 
what they raise over to the other fellow, 
the middle man, to sell the products and 
if there is anything left to hand it over to 
the producer. What the farmer most 
needs now is to know how to turn the pro- 
duct of the farm into dollars. Intellect- 
ual effort is necessary to make farming 
profitable. Mr Jones said that he believed 
in the eight-hour system upon the farm 
as well as anywhere else. He had become 
converted to that system of labor, he said. 
If eight hours more is to be utilized, let 
it be in the direction of cultivating the 
mind. 

NEW YORK. 


Domestic grange of Lansing conferred 
degrees on eight candidates and after the 
grange was closed over 50 enjoyed the har- 
vest spread, which included butternuts, 
contributed by Brother Henry Stone. 

Oswego Co Pomona held a picnic on the 
Oswego Falls fair grounds Aug 18. Over- 
seer A. M. Childs of the state grange de- 
livered an able address. 








A Protocol Agreed Upon. 





A long stride toward peace has been made 
in the negotiations with Spain. The Span- 
ish reply to the terms of the United States 
was presented to President McKinley by M 
Cambon, the French ambassador, who is 
acting for Spain. It was an acceptance of 
all the terms imposed, but Spanish views 
upon points involved were expressed at 
some length, and an effort was made to 
impose some extra conditions or qualifica- 
tions. 

After a long conference Secretary of State 
Day and M Cambon agreed upon a protocol. 





M CAMBON. 


[From the New York Herald.] 


It provides for the withdrawal of the Span- 
ish forces from Cuba, the cession of Porto 
Rico to the United States, the cession to the 
United States of an island in the Ladrones, 
and the surrender to the United States of 
the city, bay and harbor of Manila, to be 
held pending the negotiation of a treaty of 
peace. All the suggestions contained in the 
Spanish note as to the Cuban debt and 
other matters are utterly ignored. Other 
sections provide for the meeting of the 
peace commissioners in Paris, fix the num- 
ber of commissioners and arrange a basis 
for an armistice during the arranging of 
peace terms. 

The protocol was signed on the 13th by 
Secretary Day for the United States and 
M Cambon for Spain. The president at 
once issued a proclamation suspending all 
hostilities, and orders in accordance with 
this were at once sent to the front by the 
war and navy departments. The Cuban 
blockade has been raised and the prelim- 
inary arrangements for the occupation of 
the Havana and San Juan forts and the 
city of Manila by American treops are now 
being made. A military commission will 
meet in Havana, probably within a few 
days, to arrange for the evacuation of Cuba 
and Porto Rico by the Spanish troops. 
Spain shows a marked reluctance to have 
her troops brought home. It has been sug- 
gested that this is through fear that they 
will join the Carlists in a movement against 
the present dynasty. As regards the dispo- 
sition of Cuba, Porto Rico and one of the 
Ladrone islands the protocol is as binding 
as any treaty of peace, and the peace com- 
mission to convene in Paris shortly will 
have to do chiefly with the disposition of 
the Philippines and the methods of carrying 
out the provisions of the protocol. T. Es- 
trada Palma, the head of the Cuban junta, 
has accepted the preliminary terms of peace 
for the Cubans and orders for the Cu- 
ban army to suspend hostilities have been 
issued. 


Our New Possession—Porto Rico now vir- 
tually United States territory, has an area 
of 3530 square miles. 
showed a population of 798,568, of whom 
474,933 were white, 246,647 mulattoes and 76,- 
985 negroes. The island is unusually fertile 
and its dominant industries are agriculture 
and lumbering. There are more than 500 
varieties of trees found in the forests, and 
the plains are full of palms, oranges and 
other trees. The principal crops are sugar, 
coffee, tobacco, cotton and maize, but ba- 
nanas, rice, pineapples and many other 
fruits are important. A large variety of 
marbles, limestones and other building 
stones are deposited on the island, but these 
resources are undeveloped. There are salt 
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The census of 1887, 


works at Guanica and Salinas on the south 
coast, and at Cape Rojo on the west. Ac- 
cording to the latest Spanish statistics, ob- 
tained at the bureau of the Philadelphia 
commercial museum, the importations into 
Porto Rico during 1896 amounted to $138,- 
945,793, and the exports to 17,295,535. The 
trade with the United States during last 
year amounted to $2,181,024 exports to the 
United States and 1,988,888 imports. Our 
principal exports to the island are flour, 
pork and lard. 


Canadian Prohibition Plebiscite—The 


prohibition question, which has long been a 
perplexing factor in Canadian politics, is 
to be settled Sept 29 by a vote on the fol- 
lowing plebiscite as it is called: Are you in 
favor of the passing of an act prohibiting 
the importation, manufacture, or sale of 
spirits, wine, ale, beer, cider and all other 
alcoholic liquors for use as beverages? 
Heretofore at separate elections, Ontario, 
Manitoba, Prince Edward Island and Nova 
Scotia have voted favorably regarding the 
policy of prohibition. The right of one 
province to impose a condition obnoxious to 
the rights or interests of the others, by the 
curtailment of the general public revenues, 
was, however, successfully disputed in the 
courts by the opponents of prohibition. Ac- 
cordingly, the question is now to be sub- 
mitted on the same day to the voters of 
all the provinces. The excise taxes paid 
into the Dominion treasury amount to 
about $45,000,000 annually, or more than 
one-quarter the total collections. It is as- 
serted that the prohibition of “cider’’ in the 
wording of the question for the September 
plebiscite is intended to prejudice prohibi- 
tion by asking for too much. The orchards 
of Canada produce apples in great abun- 
dance. Even prohibitionist Canadian farm- 
ers, therefore, are likely to hesitate about 
shutting out the manufacture of cider. 





Cost of War—The war with Spain lasted 
only 114 days, but it is estimated that it 
has thus far cost the government $150,000,000, 
of which $98,000,000 has actually been paid 
out of the treasury. Total charge to war 
department is $65,300,000; navy department, 
$32,700,000. The appropriations made by con- 
gress on account of the war aggregated 
about 360,000,000, and cover time to Jan 1, 
1899. . 





Russia Wins—Advices from Pekin say 
that China has assented to all the condi- 
tions imposed by M 
Pavloff, the Russian 
representative, re- 
garding the contract- 
for the New Chwang 
railroad, thus knock- 
ing the bottom out 
of the British New 
Chwang' concession 
and the policy of the 
open door. The Brit- 
ish see in this the 
hand of Li Hung 
Chang, who is once 
more in power, and 
who is known to fa- 
‘ vor Russia now, al- 

LI HUNG’ CHANG. though at one time 
he was England’s best friend. Li is acting 
as chancellor directly under the empress 
dowager, who is a very able woman, and 
who is now virtually the real ruler of the 
18 provinces. It is generally felt that Eng- 
land has been badly worsted in the eastern 
diplomatic game. 








Coming Home—As rapidly as possible 
Shafter’s army is being brought north, and 


ali this week transports with the 
veterans have been arriving at 
Montauk, L I. The camp is now in ex- 


cellent condition, with a good supply of 
water. Among the troops to arrive this 
week were the 7ist New York and the 2d 
Massachusetts volunteers. The men are 
terribly broken by hardship and privation, 
but will recuperate rapidly in their present 
quarters. The army is shortly to be re- 
duced to 100,000 and efforts are being made 
to have these men who have borne the 
brunt of the fighting and suffering muster- 
ed out. Roosevelt and his rough riders have 
arrived. 


Of General Interest—France claims the 
holding of the French steamer Olinde Rod- 
riguez, captured off Porto Rico, is illegal 
and requests her release.——Nothing new 
comes from the sultan in regard to our 
demand for compensation to Americans for 
losses during Armenian troubles. He still 
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disclaims all responsibility ——Western 
New York capitalists have secured permis- 
sion to establish an American national 
bank at San Juan, Porto Rico, immediately 
after peace is declared.—The new torpedo 
boat Farragut, built at San Francisco, 
promises to be the fastest ship of her class 
in the world. She has made 26 knots under 


half steam, and is expected to do 32.—— It 
is feared that a party of 17 explorers have 
been lost on the-Muscovite river.——The 


sultan has expressed himself as much im- 
pressed with American naval operations 
and the terrible execution of American 
guns. He has ordered the purchase of sim- 
ilar guns for Turkey.——The former Span- 
ish hospital ship has sailed for Spain with 
1600 sick Spanish prisoners from Santiago. 
——Captain Sigsbee, commander of the ill- 
fated Maine, is to have command of the 
Texas, Capt Philip being assigned to shore 
duty.—Miss Mears, a Chicago girl, pro- 
poses that the girls of the United States 
give a battleship to the American navy. She 
is to start a fund.—-The government isanx- 
ious to get rid of Admiral Cervera’s men, 
now at Portsmouth, N H, and they will be 
paroled if the Spanish government will 
transport them to Spain.——The largest 
freight train ever hauled anywhere in the 
world ran eastward from Altoona to 
Columbia Aug 9 over the Pennsylvania rail- 
road. It was made up of 130 cars of Am- 
boy coal, which made a train 3877 ft in 
length, a trifle less than three-quarters of 
a mile. The total weight of the train be- 
hind the tender of the engine was 5212 tons, 
of ‘ene 3693 tons was the weight of the 
coal. 

The last naval fight of the war took place 
at Manzanillo on the 12th. The town was 
bombarded for over 12 hours and much 
damage done. Five ships participated and 


none were damaged.——Several of Samp- 
son’s ships are on their way north.—Ha- 
vana cable is open.——Omaha is to have a 


grand peace festival. 





Cable Flashes—Columbia has acceded to 


all of Italy’s demands.——Artificial albu- 
men has been discovered by Dr Lilienfeld 
of Vienna.——Russia is now trying to get a 
foothold in the Malay peninsula for the 
establishment of coaling stations.——Lord 
Salisbury has gone abroad, and during his 
absence Arthur J. Balfour is supervising 
the foreign office.——It is rumored in Lon- 
don that Paderewski, the famous pianist, 
has lost the use of two fingers and can 
play no more. The rumor is discredited.—— 
Ex-Empress Eugenie of France is reported 
seriously ill.—-Advices from Cocos, Gua- 
temala, state that the revolution is spread- 
ing and the insurgents are receiving aid 
from Mexicans.——Promoter Hooley, the 
bankrupt promoter whose statements un- 
der examination have caused such 
scandal in English upper circles, is 
dangerously ill, and proceedings 
have stopped for the present.-——Lieut Col 
Horatio David Davis, lord mayor of Lon- 
don, will sail for the United States Aug 
17.— A new steamship line is to be es- 
tablished between Hamburg and China. 





The Klondike a Disappointment—Every 


dispatch from St Michaels and the ports of 
embarkation for the Alaskan gold fields 
tends to show that the golden picture has 
been greatly overdrawn and that the Klon- 
dike is not the phenomenal gold field it 
was pictured. There are some good mines 
to be sure, and fortunes have been made, 
but the extent of the fields has been over- 
drawn. At St Michaels thousands of miners 
are stranded. Many of them are men who 
reached the Klondike gold fields and left in 
disgust. Others are on their way in, and 
some of these, discouraged by the reports 
from up the river are turning back to their 
homes. Men coming out say the Yukon is 
getting too low for navigation, and the 
distress will be very great unless the gov- 
ernment takes energetic relief action. 





Western Jottings—Chicago paid $5,884,- 


797 internal revenue in the year ending 
June 30.——The whole of the business part 
of Bismarck, N D, has been wiped out by 
fire. The Mormons of Utah are making 
much of silk raising just now. They have 
an exhibit of the habits and customs of 
the silk worm at the Omaha exposition. 
The industry is growing in Utah.——A pas- 
senger rate war between the railroads op- 
erating between Chicago and Omaha 
is threatened. At all events, lower rates 
are assured during the remainder of the ex- 
position. 
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A Fighter for Domestic Sugar. 





One of the most stalwart advocates of 
the policy of producing in the United States 
the sugar consumed therein is the gentle- 
man whose portrait appears herewith. 
Henry T. Oxnard is president of the beet 
sugar factory at Grand Island and Norfolk, 
Neb, at Chino, Cal, and of the mammoth 
factory now being completed at the new 
town of Oxnard, Ventura Co, Cal. He is 
also at the head of the Oxnard Construc- 
tion Co, which makes a business of building 
and equipping sugar factories. With other 
members of his family he is interested in 
the large Adeline plantation and corn sugar 
mill near Franklin, La. 

Mr Oxnard organized the American beet 
sugar manufacturers’ association and has 
been its president for several years. While 
there have been differences of opinion at 
times between him and the farmers who 
furnish beets to his factories as to the 
price to be paid for beets, in a _ general 
way it has been everywhere recognized 
that the interests were mutual of farmers, 
laborers, capitalists, and of all at present 
or prospectively engaged in developing our 
domestic sugar producing industry. Dia- 
metrically opposed to this industry is the 
American sugar refinery company or sugar 
trust, which thrives on raw sugar imported 
from foreign countries to its refineries at 
our coast cities. The sugar trust is one of 
the powerful interests now at work to annex 
the East and West Indies or to admit their 
sugar free, either of which plans would 
probably sound the death knell of our do- 
mestic sugar production. 

Against the refiners’ trust and all other 
opponents of domestic sugar, Mr Oxnard 
has been an uncompromising fighter. He 
has co-operated heartily with the farmers 
in working for legislation at Washington 
favorable to domestic sugar, and has there- 
by won bitter enemies among the small 
coterie of trust refiners who prefer that this 
country pay foreigners $100,000,000 a year 
for imported raw sugar, so long as they 
can monopolize the refining of it. The foes 
of domestic sugar, with ‘“‘money to burn,” 
have stooped to any trick to defame those 
who battled to build up the production of 
sugar crops within the United States. 
One of their lies was to proclaim that Mr 
Oxnard was an agent of the trust, which he 
promptly denied and offered to cover any 
amount up to $100,000 for the men who 
could prove any such connection. 

The fact is, Mr Oxnard and his friends 
already have staked several millions in do- 
mestic sugar factories, in opposition to the 
trust. In this and other ways he has done 
more than any one man to build up the 
home industry. If this industry succeeds, 
so that American farmers and manufactur- 
ers get the $100,000,000 now paid to foreign- 
ers yearly for imported sugar, Mr Oxnard 
will probably get his full share of the 
profits, whereas if the opposite policy wins 
and farmers are deprived of this hereto- 
fore promising new crop, then the Oxnards 
will lose far more heavily than the farm- 
ers. In either event, this gentleman de- 
serves the fullest recognition for his serv- 
ices in behalf of American agriculture. 





NEW YORK. 


Blenheim, Schoharie Co, Aug 16—Corn is 
Going finely. Wheat is not a very good crop. 
Rye is not threshing out very heavy. 
Oats are an average crop. ™ Buck- 
wheat is looking well. Pectatoes will 
be a fair yield. Hops look good, but will 
not be a large crop. The creamery is run- 
ning with small patronage. U. G. Berg has 
bought a new hay press and is doing a 
rushing business. Threshing machines, 





horse and steam, are out and making 
music. 
Catlin, Chemung Co, Aug 17—Farm- 


ers are cutting oats and find it 
a short crop, averaging the poor- 
est in two years. Spring wheat is a short 
crop; winter wheat and rye good. Some 
have threshed and yield is fair. Buckwheat 
is one weel- late; acreage 10 per cent more 
than last year. Pastures are good. But few 
apples and those of poor quality. Corn crop 
bids fair to be good. 

Caton, Steuben Co, Aug 1#—Lightning 
struck the large barn cf J. R. Wellman Aug 
3 and it was destroyed, together with ad- 
jacent sheds which were well filled with 
hay, grain and implements. Barley this 
year has been a rather unsatisfactory crop; 
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the season has been too wet for it. Farm- 
ers are now finishing up haying. Barns are 
filled to overflowing and hay sells at a 
very low figure. Apples will be a light crop. 
There are no peaches or plums and but a 
few pears. Buckwheat is looking fine and 
there was a full acreage sown to this crop. 
Corn, although planted late, is now coming 
forward nicely and promises to be good 
crop. 

Cherry Valley, Otsego Co, Aug i6—A 
large hay crop has been. secured in fine 
condition. The grain harvest is the order 
of the day. The acreage in oats is way 
below the average and straw is short. Bar- 
ley is a good crop and considerable sown. 
Buckwheat promises well with a large 
acreage. Corn has improved wonderfully 
of late. Potatoes are looking fine, although 
early planted fields are troubled with 
blight. Since the late rains dairies are 
doing better. Eggs and butter have ad- 
vanced in price. No market for ducks. 


Clinton, Oneida Co, Aug 16—Oats and 
barley were cut with showery weather to 
cure them. Wheat will be a poor crop in 
this section, as the weevil has damaged it, 
and it is not well filled out. Potatoes are 
blighted where no spraying was done, early 
varieties not yielding well on account of 
drouth while in blossom. Prices continue 
low for everything. 

Frankfort, Herkimer Co,Aug 16—Oats 
lodged badly and the late showers delayed 
harvesting; therefore the crop in this sec- 
tion cannot be called first class. In some 
fields the straw is short and berry small. 
Blackberries are coming to market looking 
fairly well. The crop will be small. The 
season is fast drawing to a close and the 
small compensation the farmers have re- 
ceived so far for butter and cheese has been 
very discouraging. Early potatoes are far 
from a goo crop, and prices range from 60 
to 75c p bu. Corn and buckwheat look well. 


Holland, Erie Co, Aug 15—The hay crop is 
the largest in 10 years and price the lowest. 
A hotel-keeper in a neighboring town has 
bought 100 tons of hay for $300. Grain crops 
are fair. Oats are well filled, but of rather 
short straw, rusting badly in some quar- 
ters. Rye has been a good crop, harvested 
in good shape, is well filled and straw extra 
long, some fields averaging over seven feet 
in hight. Wheat was harvested in good 
shape; straw rather short, but grain plump 
and heads well filled. Threshing will soon 
begin. Potatoes are not up to the average, 
though some fields are looking fine. Fruit 
is almost a total failure. Apples are as 
scarce as the proverbial hen’s teeth in some 
orchards, while other orchards have a few. 
George Rogers has more apples in his or- 
chard than in half of the township be- 
sides. Pears are light: early varieties poor 
in quality. Peaches and plums. give 2 still 
poorer showing. Wild fruits, especially 
red and black raspberries and blackberries, 
are abundant: Cows are the only thing 




























































































bringing high prices. New milch cows 
bring from 35 to $45 per head. 

Hoosick, Rensselaer Co, Aug 16—Karly 
potatoes all sold at high prices. The late 
erop is blighting badly and will not be over 
50 per cent of a good yield. The onion crop 
is poor. Late rains will be beneficial to 
winter cabbages, which had already be- 
gun to show the effects of the long drouth. 
The apple crop will be the poorest known 
in years. Farmers’ should make haste 
slowly in disposing of their potatoes. 

Jackson, Washington Co, Aug 16—Dallas 
Coulter has a steam thresher for his rye. 
Straw is $3 to 4 per ton; rye 35c p bu. Har- 
vesting all done and some are plowing for 
rye. George Fisher recently bought of L. 
Sweet of White Creek, 50 yearling ewes. 

Lansing. Oswego Co, Aug 15—It was ex- 
tremely hot and dry until about the middle 
of July; since then thunder storms have 
been frequent. Continued rain after so long 
a drouth caused many grapes to burst open 
and clusters will be. entirely ruined. Early 
potatoes blighted before they were half 
grown. Oats are a very light crop. There 
will be but a small quantity of apples and 
pears in Scriba this fall. Some of the evap- 
orators will not start work. Strawberries 
hardly paid expenses for some raisers, and 
it looks as if it would be closer times here 
than last year for the farmers. Butter and 
eggs are advancing in price. Joseph Ben- 
son has built a large barn, and Mr Borgeal 
has built a very nice house. It was struck 
by lightning, however, before it was finish- 
ed. There has also been a large building 
erected next to the Lansing church. There 
are a grocery, postoffice and dwelling house 
with a large hall for entertainments. It is 
owned by the new postmaster, Roe Jones. 

Mexico, Oswego Co, Aug 16—The long 
drouth has been broken, the rain coming in 
time to be of much benefit to potatoes, corn 
and sweet corn, which is raised for the can- 
ning factory of G. H. Wilson in this place. 
He has contracted for 900 acres. Pastures 
are very short. Oats are all cut but are of 
dark color, owing to the recent rain which 
found them in shock. Pears, plums and 
grapes will be plentiful. Apples are not 
half a crop. A new apple tree pest is assail- 
ing orchards near here. It is a worm about 
four inches long, light green in color. 

Rodman, Jefferson Co, Aug 16—W. Dunn 
has bought the Stickney farm of 70 acres. 
Albert Wait has begun threshing. George 
Fassett threshed 300 bu of oats from five 
acres. J. S. Sill drew 28 loads of hay in one 
day. Early potatoes will be a failure. J.H. 
Montgomery dug 60 hills to get 1 bu of 
marketable tubers. Samuel Smith, a re- 
spected and wealthy farmer, died Aug 2. 
He owned several fine farms. 

Salt Point, Dutchess Co, Aug 16—Fall 
plowing has begun. Threshing shows small 
yield of rye. The oat crop is the poorest 
in many years. Hay is of good quality. 
New rye straw is going to market at low 
rates. Rye is 40c per bu, butter 18c, eggs 
16c. Not over one-fourth of a full crop of 
apples is reported. 

Stony Point, Rockland Co, Aug 16-—Rye 
and oats are nearly all harvested. Corn is 
looking well and probabilities are that it 
will be a full crop. Some potatoes are being 
dug. Tomatoes sell at 15c per qt. B. J. Al- 
lison has two of the finest fields of corn 
in this vicinity. Lightning Aug 3 destroyed 
a barn on the Buena Vista stock farm, Po- 
mona, and two at Spring Valley. 


PENNSYLVANIA. 





Forest Reservation Commission—An- 
other important step forward in the es- 
tablished forest policy of Pennsylvania was 
taken recently when Gov Hastings appoint- 
ed the forest reservation commission under 
the act of 1897. The members named were 
J. T. Rothrock, state forestry commis- 
sioner: Major E. B. Brown, deputy secre- 
tary of internal affairs; Dr George C. Groff, 
president of the state board of health, and 
Albert Lewis of Luzerne county. Another 
member must be chosen under the act, who 
must be a lawyer and conveyancer, and it 
is understood a selection has already been 
made and the appointment will soon follow. 
This commission will locate and report on 
three state forest reservations of 40,000 
acres each at the headquarters of each of 
the three principal rivers, the Delaware, 
Susquehanna and Ohio. The act provides 
that the land selected shall have no agri- 
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cultural or mineral value, and the condem- 
nation proceedings will be similar to those 
of Valley Forge park. The_ reservation 
must have some woodland and be at least 
800 feet above sea level. 


Center Co—The drouth of early July was 
followed by copious and frequent rains 
with the result that corn has eared beyond 
expectation, and what gave promise of 
only a medium yield will now be one of 
the largest crops raised in Center Co for 
some time. The percentage will be fully up 
to 95 if not higher. Late potatoes also 
promise a large yield. Much of the 
ground has already been put in condition 
for fall seeding. The crop to be planted 
this fall will vary very little from that 
generally put in. Very little new wheat 
has yet been marketed. the price being but 
70 to 7c. On Aug 4 the department of ag- 
riculture inaugurated the farmers’ institute 
season for 1898-’99 by holding an institute 
and harvest home picnic at Center hall. 
Hon John A. Woodward had the affair in 
charge and the gathering proved most suc- 
cessful. The address of welcome was by 
Hon Leonard Rhone and the response by 
Prof John Hamilton. Among the addresses 
of the day were these: The duties of town- 
ship officers, Hon D. F. Fortney; Effects 
of sowing wheat early and late with refer- 
ence to the fly, the discussion opened by 
Prof John Hamilton and continued by a 
number of other local agriculturists. Gen 
James A. Beaver made an interesting ad- 
dress on general farm topics. The Belle- 
fonte creamery has begun _ operations. 
The company is composed almost entirely 
ot farmers, capitalized at $5000, and the 
plant has capacity sufficient to use the milk 
of one thousand cows. 


NEW JERSEY. 

Baptistown, Hunterdon Co, Aug 16—Hay 
in this section was good and the crop is 
large. Wheat and rye were average crops, 
but oats were very poor, not half a crop. 
Fine growing weather prevails and corn 
and young grass are growing rapidly. 
Peaches are almost a failure and there will 
not be half a crop of apples. 


MASSACHUSETTS. 


New Ashford, Aug 11—Potatoes bid fair 
to be a good crop. Mrs H. B. Baxter is 
soon to build an addition to her house. 
Frank Valencourt has gone to Pittsfield to 
work for Mr Benedict. Butter is selling at 
18 to 25c per lb, eggs 20 to 22c per doz. 
M. A. Keith of Boston, who owns a large 
piece of property in town, is here, seeing to 
the cutting of the hay. 


Fair Plans—The trustees of the Hamp- 


shire agricultural society met at Am- 
herst Aug 3, and judges for the fair were 
appointed. Edward Conkey has charge of 
the trotting, and racing will be a strong 
feature of the fair, A good program of 
athletic sports will be arranged, but no out- 
side attraction will be hired this year. The 
fair will be held Sept 15 and 16. 





me 
The Milk Market. 
At New York, an advance of \%c p qt has 
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taken place, thus establishing for the timea 
price of 24c against 2c the last few weeks; 
the surplus price is $119 p can of 40 qts. 
This is but the natural outcome of the re- 
cent shortage in milk flow due to hot 
weather and insect pests. 

Receipts by rail and other sources in 40-qt 
cans for the week ending Aug 15 were as 
follows: 





Fluid Con- 

milk Cream densed 
NY.LE& WestR R, 28,676 1,493 424 
N Y Central. 1,114 79 198 
N Y. Ont & West, 31,280 1,630 a+ 
West Shore. 15,700 934 681 
N Y, Sus and West, 12,113 174 88 
N Y & Putnam. 3.101 _ ~ 
New Haven & H, 10,482 25 ~ 
Del, Lack & West, 38,376 445 - 
Long Island, 595 _ _ 
N J Central, 2.310 75 _ 
H RT Co, 1,210 50 -_ 
Lehigh Valley, 5.962 2 = 
Other sources, 4.650 - 
Total receipts, 155,569 4,947 1,391 
Daily av this week, 22,224 706 198 
Daily av last week, 22,066 715 208 
Corres’ing week last year. 23,226 863 152 





Cheese at Utica and Little Falls. 

At Utica, N Y, Aug 15—Statistics show 
a shortage of exports from Montreal and 
New York since May 1 of more than 25 per 
cent, and although there was but little im- 
provement in the N Y market last week, 
receipts were well cleared up and the pros- 
pects ahead are more favorable. As soon 
as hot weather stock has passed out of 
factory men’s hands, there is little doubt 
that a much stronger tone will prevail in 
the cheese market. In several instances 
to-day’s sales took all the July cheese, but 
many factorymen have only sold down to 
July 22 to 27. It will take another week to 
close out the make of the heated term. 

Transactions were as follows: Large col- 
ored 5041 bxs at 7c, 98 at 7c; large white, 
199 at 6%c, 820 at 7c; small white, 60 at 
74%c; small colored, 570 at 7%4c; small skims, 
100 at 6%c. Consigned 130. Total, 7018 
against 7729 last year and 9504 in 1896. 

Sales of creamery butter were 100 pkgs at 
18c, and 55 cases prints at 20c. 

At Little Falls, the sales were 204 bxs. 
large white at 6%c, 1046 large white and 
colored at 7c, 225 large colored at p t, 620 
small white at 7c, and 5237 small white and 
colored at 7c. 

Sales of dairy butter were 38 pkgs at 17@ 
18c, bulk at 17%c. 

At Ogdensburg, the offerings were 1505 
boxes cheese, 74c bid. No sales. 
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Farmers’ Exchange Advertising, 


FIVE CENTS A WORD. 





Realizing that every farmer has. during the year. sone 
thing tosell or exchange, or some want to be filied. we 
have decided to take advertisements of this class. to go 
on this page and under this heading, in the American 
Agriculturist, at the extremely low rate of five ceutsa 
word each insertion. 


CIRCULATION, 72,000 COPIES EACH WEEK. 

The acdress must be counted as part of the advertise- 
ment, and each initial, ora number, counts as one word. 
Cash must accompany each order, and advertisements 
niust have address on, as we cannot forward replies sent 
to this office. 

Copy must be received Friday to guarantee insertion 
in_ issue of the following week. Advertisements of 
“ FARMS FOR SALE” will not be accepted at the above 
rate. but will be charged at the regular rate of sixty cents 
per line each insertion, to go on another page. 

All “ Farmers’ Exchange ” advertisements will be set in 
pear! type. no large display type being used, thus making 
@ 8iall adv. as noticeable as a large one. 

Subscribers to the American Agriculturist will find that 
al advertisement in this department will prove a paying 
investment. 

Address 


AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST, 
ed Lafayette Place, New York. 








LIVE STOCK. 


(eae Holetein Prize Herd. Show or foundation stock 
/ tor sale at reasonable prices. This herd has won over 600 
ribbons in five years, amounting to over $8,000 in money, besides 
many medals, diplomas and butter prizes. Also fine Southdown 
Rams, Duroe-Jersey Swine, and Eges of fancy poultry at §) per 
sitting. W.M. BENNINGER, Walnutport, Northampton Co., Pe. 








NHOICE Oxford Down Buck Lambs. From imported, regis- 

/ tered prize sheep. Ewes. one year and older. F.C. BID. 
edge President, Chadds Ford, Pa. American O. D. 8. 
vecoras. 





[Reve Chester Whites, 8 weeks old pigs. $5 apiece; Nov. 
boars, $15: sows bred. $15 toto $17. Satisfaction guaranteed. 
CHAS. K. RECORD, Peterboro, N. Y. 





) 2 ie HOUNDS, Setters, Pointers, Scotch Collies, Brown 
Leghorns. J. K. BOYCE, Summitville, N. Y. 


| es ee Guinea Pigs, Belgian Hares for sale. WILBUR, 
Knowlton, Ohio. 








Cs JERSEY COWS, cheap. H.CECIL MYER, Sauger- 
ties, New York. 





SEED WHEAT—Gold Coin, bald, will out-yield all varieties on 
good soil; stiff straw. No.7, bearded, the great hillside and 
long-cropped land wheat; a rank grower where other wheat kilie 
out or crinkles. A sure yielder. Both recieaned, an per bushel, 
cash; sacks free. E. CALMAN, Canandaigua, N. Y. 





NOI.D COIN Seed Wheat. White, beardless, stiff straw. Yields 
4) to 55 bushele per acre. Will deliver free aboard cars in 
good bags. Lots less than 10 bushel, $2 per bushel. Ten bushelsor 
tos a bushel. Send for sample. H. D. BENNETT, 
eneva, N. Y. 





NOLD COIN WHEAT, 61.25 per busher. Bags, loc. C. E. 
HOLLENBECK, Halsey Valiey, N. Y. 


EED WHEAT. Circular free. Potato farm (SMITH’S) 
Manchester, N. Y. 








FRUITS. 


€ PLUM _TREES for Fall Planting, Also Apple 
30 O O Pear, Peach and Cherry Trees. Send for my 
Cotale gue, it’s free. W. C. BRYANT, Nureeryman, Dansville, 





GOOD CROP of Strawberries next year can be had from 
Transplants set out thie month; choice varieties. MELVIN 
L. CASLER, Fort Plain, N. Y 





1 POTTED Strawberry Plants—25 Glen Mary, 25 Tennessee 
¢ ; oo ee 12 Clyde. By express for $1. PETER SPEER, 
assaic, N. . 





MISCELLANEOUS. 


RA ONEY—Any man. woman, boy or girl can make money out of 
4 Pansies. Send 10 cents to ALBERT M. HERR, Lancaster, 
Pa.. for full particulars; this will be deducted from first order for 
seed or plants. 





Vy ANTED—Empioyment on farm. Address §. Box 116, 
Scranton, Pa. 





All the Sales 
He Wanted. 


American Agriculturist does not confine its circula- 
tion entirely to the Middle States, but on the contrary 
has agood circulation in Canada. A a from Ontario 
writes us that from the advertisement which he inserted 
under the head of Farmers’ Exchange, he got all the sales 
he wanted. Headvertised fertilizers. 











The Gale-Baldwin and 


Baldwin Ensilage Cutters. 


The best machine on the market for cutting Ensilage or dry 
Fodder in large or small quantities. Our late improvements 
give us the easiest running cutters made. All sizes from 6 to 22- 
inch knives. Send for catalogue and prices of Cutters and 
Carriers. 


The Belcher & Taylor Agricultural Tool Co., 


CHICOPEE FALLS, MASS. 


Box 120. 
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THE GRAIN TRADE. 





LATE WHOLESALE PRICES OF GRAIN, STANDARD 
GRADES, COMPARED WITH ONE YEAR AGO. 














Wheat Corn Oats 
Cash or spot 

1898 | 1897 | 1898} 1897 | 1898 | 1697 
Chicago .........] .73 17 33 -2754| .22 17% 
New York ...... .79 86 BT} 33 28 .22 
Boston .......... — 4154) 36%) 34 | .27% 
WOOO oc cse0 cece 73 ‘ 8244) 3349] .2844] 22 | 18 
St Louis.........] .7@ 82%4/ .3214) .26 22%} .19 
Minneapolis ...| .89 “8254| 3144] .25 2344) ADS 
London ......... 91 JL.O1e] 46 | 40%) — _ 





PRICES AT CHICAGO FOR FUTURE DELIVERY. 








No 2 grades Wheat Corn Oats 
ins cnt ~ 6554 3% 20% 
i dant ante 63% 82% 








PUBLIC STOCKS OF GRAIN IN THE US AND CANADA 





This week | Last week | One yr ago 








Wheat, bu, | 6,897,000" ~~ 8,254,000 | 17,226,000 
| yenerey 16,017,000 17,920,000 | 18,507,000 
Vals reese 3, O81, 000 3 352,000 6,580,000 
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At Chicago, the feature in the wheat 
market is the sustained interest and com- 
paratively small decline in the face of 
bearish features. The decline at Liverpool 
was caused by large receipts from coun- 
tries other than America. Crop reports in 
the old world are generally favorable and 
there are indications of a heavy movement 
from Russia. To offset this, receipts of new 
wheat are lighter than expected and the 
world’s supply continues to decrease. 
Cables are fairly strong. Seaboard clearings 
are fair and estimates of the French crop 
are being reduced according to Beer- 
bohm. The supply of old wheat in ele- 
vators is rather limited. Seasonable 
weather for corn throughout the U S con- 
tinues to depress prices for other grains. 
August wheat sold off to 69%c then went up 
to 7lc and hung about 69c and firm at that 
figure. Sept sold around 65%@66%c. 

Thetrade in corn continues active in spite 
of the fact that during the past week rains 
have fallen all over the central corn area, 
and in all but very limited localities suf- 
ficient moisture is present for the immedi- 
ate needs of the crop. The continued de- 
crease in the supply compared with the 
large increase for the same week last year 
prevented any slump in prices. Many trad- 
ers also refuse to believe that the late rains 
have fully repaired the damage done by 
early drouth. Thestalkhas been revived,but 
at husking time,they claim, the ears will be 
found poorly filled and the yield much less 
than now expected. In a few sections where 
the corn was very late, it is feared that 
frost will follow the clearing up showers 
and possibly do considerable injury. August 
corn sold as high as 33%c, then went off to 
32c, remaining steady around 32%c. Con- 
tract grade for Sept delivery quotable 
around 32c. 

In oats the trade was fairly active, prices 
remaining practically unchanged. Thresh- 
ing returns reveal a small crop of poor 
quality and much chaffy grain. There was 
a fair cash demand and a small decrease in 
the available supply. Aug oats were quoted 
steady at 20%@20%c. No 3 white new 244%@ 
2€%c, old 27@28c. No 2 for Sept delivery 20% 
@20%c, May 234% @23%c. 

The small increase in the supply of rye 
caused a slight break in prices. Futures 
were offered somewhat freely, being possi- 
bly influenced by the weakness in other 
grain markets. Cash rye was a trifle lower 
at 45c for No 2, Sept sold at a range of 
414 @42c and Oct dull at 4l1c. 

But slight change was noted in the bar- 
ley situation, values shifting only a little. 
Traders who have been chief buyers lately 
remained in the market and took the small 
offerings at current quotations. The stocks 
in regular houses have disappeared. Com- 
mon mixing grades are worth 33@35c with 
choice malting 35@40c and a few fancy 
lots quoted as high as 45c. 

Clover seed is entirely neglected, quota- 
tions being merely nominal. Seed for Oct 
delivery $5 75 p ctl. Country grades 
2@5 for fair to choice. Timothy market is 
easy, the demand light. Cash seed is offer- 
ed, but buyers do not seem to be anxious 
to trade. Best lots are quoted at 2 47%@ 
2 50 p ctl, with Sept 2 35@2 40. 

At New York, the grain markets have re- 
ceived only moderate attention on the part 
of speculators, but liberal exports to Eu- 
rope are noted. Wheat has been poorly 
supported in view of the generally fair crop 
promise, and many operators sold for fu- 
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ture delivery on the theory that liberal 
returns are practically assured in both 
winter and spring wheat territory. At the 
same time, receipts of new wheat at pri- 
mary points have been running materially 
behind those of last year, no doubt due 
largely to the fact that much of the new 
wheat as it leaves the threshing machines 
goes directly to country millers, and still 
other important quantities are held by 
farmers for better prices. In this city the 
market has remained close to the basis of 
77@79c p bu for No 2 red winter, Sept de- 
livery of contract grade 71@72c. Flour dull 
with standard brands of city patents quota- 
ble at $5@5 25 p bbl wholesale. Corn in 
about the recent favor, No 2 mixed 3742@38c 
p bu. Oats fairly active, No 2 mixed in 
store 28c p bu, car lots on track small pre- 
mium, Sept delivery 25%@26c. State rye 
46@47Tc p bu on track. Malting barley 48@ 
58c. Grass seeds dull with fair to choice 
clover 5@6 p ctl and timothy 2 75@3 50. 


THE LIVE STOCK TRAFFIC. 





LATEST QUOTATIONS FOR BEST OFFERINGS COM~ 
PARED WITH ONE YEAR AGO. 


Cattle | Hogs | Sheep 








1898, 1894 1398 | 189%| Esc 
Chicago, te 100 _ “| 85. 60] $5.25 | $4.0 = $3.92 $4.60) $4. 
oe 5. 





New York. 55] 5.15| 4.40) 4.50] 4.95 430 
Buffalo.. wee eee} 5.40] 5.25) 4.20) 4.35] 4.85) 4.50 
Kansas City . seine dia 5.40] 4.70) 4.95) 3. as 4.75) 4.00 
Pittsburg ............ 5.20] 5.10] 4.55) 4.35! 4.65) 4.25 











At Chicago, the receipts of cattle have 
been considerably smaller. As a _ conse- 
quence the market ruled steady and strong 
for natives, while rangers which were 
considerably in evidence were about 10c 
lower. The trade was fairly active and the 
yards well cleaned up. Quality is fair but 
strictly choice cattle are hard to find. The 
heavy rains in many sections de- 
layed shipment from _ primary points 
hence the smallness of the re- 
ceipts. It is expected that large 
quantities of range cattle will soon be on 
hand, this tending to prevent any marked 
advance in values. Tops sell for $5 25@5 45 
with a few choice lots 10@15c higher. West- 
ern grass natives 4 10@4 45, western cows 
and heifers 3 25@3 95, according to quality. 
Beef cattle from Mo, Ia and IIl sell readily 
at 4 25@4 85. As is usually the case the 
poorer grades of live stock are not want- 
ed and sell slowly. Stockers and feeders 
in demand at 3 25@4 75. Good calves are 
scarce and quoted at 5 10@7. Quotations are 
continued: 


Fey export steers, 95 40@5 60 Poor to fcy bulls, $2 75G@4 
Good to extra, 1150 to Canners, 2 25@3 00 
1450 lbs. 470@5 40 Feeders, 3 05@5 00 

) 


Com to fair, 1150 to 1400 Stockers. 400 to 850 Ibs, 3 25@@4 71 

420@475 Calves, 300 lbs up. 2 75@4 85 

ch to fey cows and Calves, veal, isa 
heifers, 425@475 Mileh cows. each, 

Fair to good cows, 3 00@4 bu 

In spite of the fact that receipts were 
much smaller than expected the hog market 
declined 5@10c. Packers seemed determined 
to get hogs at low figures end refused to 
bid. The best heavy hogs brought $3 60@ 
4 05, the bulk of the offerings going for 
3 80@3 90, ligh:s 3 60@3 974%, mixed 3 60@4, 
pigs 2 80@3 85. Quality of all offer- 
ings rather indifferent. 

Activity characterizes the sheep market 
with all grades going at practically firm 
prices with a1 upward tendency. Con- 
siderable inquiry for feeding sheep stimu- 
lated the market. Good lambs are 1l5c 
higher than a week ago, prices running at 
$4 50@6 50. Native sheep 3 25@4 80, 
good yearlings 4 45@5, and westerns 3 50 
@4 65 

At Pittsburg, the cattle trade opened in 
good shape this week, Monday’s supply of 
50 cars selling actively at prices firm to a 
shade higher. Quotations are continued as 
follows: 


Extra, 1450 to 1600 Ibs, +5 ™@s5 25 Poor to good fat bulla, 2 @3 * 
Good. 120 to 1300 Ibs, $e ® Poor to good fat cows, 2 45@4 If 

Fair, 900 to 1100 Ths, 23@470 Heifers, 700 to 1100 Ibs, 87. 74 ~ 
Common, 700 to 900 Tbs, : 2 pad 10 Bologna cows, Pp hd, 8 00@15 00 


= 


Rough, half-fat, 4 F’sh cows & springers, 28 48 00 
Com to good fat oxen, 2 & 410 Veal calves, 6 0OG@T 25 

Hog salesmen enjoyed a ready outlet for 
their property, the 20 doubledecks received 
Monday selling at strong prices. Medium 
weights $4 25@4 30, best yorkers 4 20@4 25, 
heavy droves 4 10@4 15. Sheep market ac- 
tive with better grades of lambs higher. 
Prime wethers 4 60@4 70, good medium 
weights 4 45@4 60. Choice lambs 6 50@6 75, 
fair lots 5@6. A good demand is noted for 
all grades of live stock. 

At Buffalo, cattle in good demand and 
10@20c higher Monday of this week, when 
165 cars came in. Butcher’s steers sold at 





$4 65@5, shipping weights 4 85@5 15, with 
tops 5 40@5 60. Cows and heifers 3 50@4 40. 
Stockers and _ feeders 3 75@4 50. Veal 
calves 6@6 50. Hogs active, but lower, 
Monday’s supply 75 double decks. Yorkers 
and medium weights 4 15@4 20, pigs 4@4 05, 
heavy droves 4 15@4 17%. Sheep market 
steady to strong, the week opening with 35 
cars. Good to choice spring lambs 6 25@ 
6 75, fair to good 5 75@6, culls and common 
475@5. Sheep in good demand at strong 
figures. Mixed lots 4 25@4 75, culls and 
common 2 75@3 25. 

At New York, considerable firmness has 
prevailed in the market for beef cattle un- 
der only moderate offerings and firm re- 
ports from the west. Medium to choice na- 
tive steers $5@5 60 p 100 lbs, mixed butchers’ 
stock 3@4. Veal calves active and firm 
when choice, prices covering a wide range 
of 4 25@7 25; fed grassers and buttermilks 
4@4 50. Hogs nominally steady at 4 20@4 45. 
Sheep in only moderate supply and readily 
salable when desirable in quality. Common 
to choice 3 25@4 75, poor lots 2 50@3, poor 
to choice lambs 4 50@7 50. 

At Boston, common to choice milch cows 
$35@60 per head. Two-year-old feeding 
steers 12@28 p head, three-year-olds 20@38. 

The Horse Market. 

At Chicago, the receipts were quite liberal 
and contrary to expectations prices advanc- 
ed $10@25 p head for good animals. This uni- 
form improvement throughout the north- 
west necessarily caused an advance in east- 
ern markets. The demand is steady, export 
orders quite large, pointing to an increased 
foreign trade. Best grades of carriage 
horses and drivers are most sought after. 
Quotations follow: 


Express and heavy draft, $55@225 
1150 to 1400-1b chunks, 45@110 
850 to 1150-lb chunks, common, 30@ 60 
Carriage teams, 200@650 
Drivers, 50@300 
Saddle horses, 65@225 
General purpose, 25@ 55 
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The Butter Market. 


The conditions which prevailed in the 
butter markets of New York, Chicago and 
Boston a week ago still hold. Prices show 
a tendency to go higher, although at the 
present writing the quotation for fancy 
grades remains without change. Reports 
from all sections of the west indicate a 
further shrinkage of the milk supply, and 
it is claimed that the output is 30 to 50 per 
cent less than during the flush, and, al- 
though the consumptive demand is at a 
low point, arrivals of all grades are easily 
disposed of. Owing to the fact that all the 
British and continental markets have been 
overstocked and low, no export business 
can be done. 

New York State—At Albany, moderate 
activity. Good to ch cemy 18%@19%c p Ib, 
frrints 20@2ic, dairy 17@18c. 

At New York, the demand is not particu- 
larly active, but prices are steady. Cream- 
ery, western extras 19c p lb, firsts 174@ 
18%4c, N Y cmy extras 18%c, firsts 17%@18c, 
western cmy June extras 19c, firsts 18@ 
18%c, N Y dairy fcy I1Tc, firsts 15% @l1eé6c, 
western imit cmy extras 15%@l1lé6c, firsts 
14@14%c, western dairy finest 15c, 
firsts 12@14c, western factory June extras 
l4e, firsts 13%c. 

At Syracuse, fairly steady. Good to ch 
emy 18%@19%c p Ib. 

Ohio—At Columbus, active. Good to 
choice creamery 19c p lb, prints 20c, dairy 
12@13c. 

At Cincinnati, fair demand. Fancy El- 
gin cmy 20%c, Ohio cmy 14@lic, ch dairy 
1l1c. 

At Boston, prices are ruling steady, un- 
der moderate reccspts and fair demand. Vt 
and N H creamery extras 19%c p lb, north- 
ern N Y 19%4c, western 19@19%c, northern 
cmy firsts 17@18c, eastern 17@18c, western 
firsts 17@18c, Vt dairy extra 17c, N Y extras 
16c, N Y and Vt firsts 14@15c, western dairy 
13@14c, western imit cmy extra l5c, firsts 
14@15c, western ladle extras 13%4@l14c, firsts 
13c, extra northern cmy in boxes 191%4.@20c, 
in trunks 20@21c. 

The Cheese Market. 

No change of note can be recorded® this 
week. The quality of all grades continues 
to run rather irregular and no advancement 
in prices has been made. Receipts are suf- 
ficient to meet all demands, but as yet the 
market is not overstocked to any great ex- 





tent. Fair shipments to Europe are being 
made. 

New York State—At Albany, quiet mar- 
ket. Full cream cheddars 7@7%c p Ib, 
flats 7@7%c, skims 3@5c, imit Swiss 12@ 
13c. 

At New York, receipts not heavy and 
demand fair. N Y large colored fcy 7%4@ 
7¥%c p lb, large white fcy 7%c choice 7@ 
7%4c, good to prime 6%@7c, common to fair 
6@6%c, small colored fcy 7%c, good to ch 
7@7%c, common to fair 6@6%c, skims 4@6c. 

At Syracuse, about as usual. Full cream 
cheddars 9@10c p Ib. 

Ohio—At Columbus, steady. N Y full 
cream cheddars 9@9%c, Ohio flats 9c, lim- 
burger 10c, Swiss 14@16c. 

At Cincinnati, substantially steady. 
Good to prime Ohio flat 8@84c p lb, prime 
to ch family favorite 8%@9c, twins 8%@9c, 
full cream Y A 9@914c, N Y cheddars 8%@ 
9c. 


At Boston, a moderate demand exists for 
fine goods at steady prices. N Y small ex- 
tra 7%@8c p lb, large extra 7c, firsts 64@ 
7c, seconds 5@6c, Vt small extra 7%c, large 
extra 7%c, firsts 6@7c, sage cheese extra 
7@8c, western twins 74%4@8c, Ohio flat extra 
6%@7c, fair to good 5@6c. 


COUNTRY PRODUCE MARKETS. 


WHOLESALE PRICES AT OTHER CITIES, INTERIOR 
MARKETS AND COUNTRY SHIPPING POINTS. 


NEW YORK—At Albany, potatoes $1 76 
@2 p bbl, sweets 3 50@4 50, cabbages 3@4 
p 100, turnips 25@40c p bu, beans 1 25@1 40, 
apples 1 50@2 50 p bbl, blackberries 6@8c p 
qt, peaches 1 50@2 p 14 qts, tomatoes 2@2 25 
p bu, green corn 60@70c p 100 ears, beets 
1 50@1 75 p 100 bchs. Live chickens 11@ 
12c p Ib, fowls 8@9c, turkeys 11@12c, ducks 
8@9c, geese 8@9c, dressed chickens 12@13c, 
fowls 9@10c, turkeys 12%@13%4c, ducks 9@ 
10c, geese 9@10c, strictly fresh eggs 18@19c 
p dz, rye straw 5 75@7 50 p ton, oat’ 4@5, 
clover hay 4 50@6 50, timothy 6@8, loose 
6@8, middlings 14 50@16 50, cottonseed 
meal 20@21, bran 12 50@13 50, rye — p 
bu, mixed oats 31@338c, corn 39@42c. 


At Syracuse, strictly fresh eggs 16@16%4c 

Pp dz, live chickens 10@1lic p lb, ducks 10c, 
Peet chickens 14@15c, ducks 15c. Corn 
43c p bu, mixed oats 35@38c, rye 40c, cotton- 
seed meal $23 p ton, middlings 16, loose hay 
10@12, timothy 9@10, oat straw 6@7, rye 
7@10, potatoes 60@70c p bu, onions 60@70c, 
cabbages 7@8 p ton, beans 1 25@1 75 p bu, 
huckleberries 8c p qt, tomatoes 1 p bu. 

OHIO—At Columbus, corn 38@40c p bu, 
oats 28@32c, bran $14 p ton, screenings 12, 
middlings 16, shorts 13, loose hay 6 50@7, 
timothy 7@7 50, clover 5@5 50, oat and 
wheat straw 3@3 50, rye 4, good to ch fine 
washed wool 17@18c p lb, do unwashed 17@ 
18c, green hides cured 8c. Strictly fresh 
eggs lic p dz, live chickens 6c p lb, turkeys 
8c, ducks 6c, dressed chickens 7c, broilers 
lic, turkeys 9c, ducks 8c, potatoes 58c p bu, 
ecnions 75@80c, cabbages 12@14 p ton. beans 
98c@1 02 p bu, apples 2 25@2 50 p bni: 

At Cincinnati, large spring chickens 19° 
Pp lb, small 9c, hens 7c, roosters 3c, ducks 5@ 
6c, turkeys 6c, fresh eggs 9c p dz, bran $11 
p ton, middlings 13@13 50, rye straw 5@5 50, 
oat 3 75@4, wheat 3 50@4, clover hay 4 50@ 
5, timothy 8@9, corn 35@36c p bu, oats 21@ 
25c, rye 43@45c, peaches 1 50 p cra, plums 
2 75@3 p 2 bu, apples 3@3 50 p bbl, grapes 
25c p bskt, pears 1 50@2 p bbl, huckleber- 
ries 2 50@2 75 p bu, potatoes 50@60c p bu, 
onions 2@2 25 p bbl, tomatoes 50@75c p bu, 
— 70@90c p bbl, string beans 55@7ic 
Pp bu. 





GENERAL MARKETS. 





THE WHOLESALE PRODUCE TRADE. 

Onless otherwise stated quotations in all in- 
stances are wholesale. They refer to prices at 
which the produce will sell from store, warehouse, 
car or dock. From these, country consignees 
must pay freight and commission charges. Wheh 
sold in a small way to retailers or consumers an 
advance is usually secured. 

Beans and Peas. 

At New York, the market is quiet but 
generally steady. Choice marrow beans 
$3} 60 p bu, medium ch 1 30, pea ch 1 25, red 
kidney ch 1 95, white kidney ch 1 45, yellow 
eye ch 1 40@1 45, Cal limas 2 30@2 32, green 
peas in bbls 80c p bu. 

Eggs. 

At New York, there is no particular 
change to note in the market. Prices 
slightly stronger than last week. N Y and 
Pa vrime 14%@15e p dz, western fresh 
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gathered 14%c, southwestern poor to fair 
$2 40@2 85 p case. 

At Boston, rather an unsatisfactory mar- 
ket is reported, demand dull. Nearby and 
cape fcy 18@20c p dz, eastern ch fresh 15@ 
16c, fair to good 13@14c, Vt and N H ch 
fresh 15@16c, Mich selected fresh l4c, No 
Chio and Ind fresh 14c, western ch fresh 
13%c, fair to good 12@13c, seconds $2 50 p 
case. 

Fresh Fruits. 

At New York, seasonabe varieties in good 
supply and market quotably steady. Ap- 
ples $2@2 50 p bbl, pears 2@3 50, peaches 
1 50@3 p carrier, plums 30@40c p 8-lb bskt, 
grapes 50c@1 p 24-lb case, huckleberries 6@ 
7c p qt. 

Ground Feeds. 

At New York, market ruling quiet and 
firm. No particular change. Coarse corn 
meal 75@76c p 100 lbs, brewers’ meal and 
grits $1@1 05, chops 65c, rye feed 14@15 p 
ton, middlings 16@17, winter bran 13 50@ 
16, sharps 18, linseed oilmeal 25@26, cotton- 
seed meal 20@21. 

Hay and Straw. 

At New York, receipts continue moder- 
ate and market is fairly sustained at late 
prices. Prime hay 77@78c p 100 Ibs, No 1 
70@75e, No 2 50@65c, No 3 30@40c, mixed 
clover 40c, clover 30@35c, gradeless 20@30c, 
long rye straw 25@40c, oat 25@30c. 

Hides. 

At New York, no particular change. 
About steady. Native steer hides 60 lbs 
up 11144@12c p lb, butt branded steers 10@ 
10%4c, side branded 9%@l0c, native bull 
hides 9%c, horse hides $2@3 25 each. 

Potatoes. 


At New York, market well stocked and 
trade only moderate. Long Island ch $1 65 
@1 87 p bbl, Jersey ch 1 62@1 75, L I and 
Jersey poor to good 1 25@1 50, yellow 
sweets prime 3@3 50 

At Boston, moderately steady undertone 
at prices quoted, but no particular activity. 
Bristol Ferry Rose and Hebron $2 p bbl, 
native Rose and Hebron 2, Maine Rose and 
Hebron 1 50@2, Va and N C yellow sweet 
potatoes 2 50@3 75 p bbl. 

Poultry. = 


At New York, arrivals are sufficient to 
meet all requirements. Dressed turkeys 8@ 
10c p 1b, Phila chickens 10@16c, western 
11@13c, N Y and Pa fowls 10c, western 9% 
@10c, roosters 6c, ducks 8@9c, squabs ch 
large white $1 75@2 p dz, mixed 1 37@1 50, 
small 1@1 25, live chickens 10%@lic, fowls 
10%c, roosters 614c, turkeys 8c. 

At Boston, receipts are generally liberal 
and demand fairly active. Northern and 
eastern ch large chickens 17@20c p lb, com- 
mon to good 10@15c, fowls extra ch 12@13c, 
common to good 8@10c, ducks 9@10c, west- 
ern iced turkeys 9@10c, gobblers 8@9c, 
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chickens good to ch 10@12c, fowls 10%c, 

roosters 6c, ducks 5c, live fowls ch 9c, com- 

mon 8c, roosters 5c, spring chickens -9@11c. 
Vegetables. 

At New York, substantially steady at the 
range of prices quoted. Beets $1 p 100 bchs, 
cabbages 2@2 50 p 100, cucumbers 30@50c 
p bbl, cauliflowers 1@3, celery 5@25c p dz 
behs, carrots 1 p 100 bchs, green corn 50c@ 
1 p 100 ears, lettuce 25@35c p dz bchs, on- 
ions 2@3 p bbl, peas 50c@1 p bag, radishes 
50c@1 p 100 bchs, string beans 50@75c, 
squash 50@75c p bbl, tomatoes 7ic@1 75 p 
box, turnips 65@75c p bbl. 

The Hop Market. 

At New York, a merely fair business is 
taking place, little of which involves other 
than small lots. Dealers are buying con- 
servatively and export business is slack, 
as not unusual at this season of the year. 
See Page 177 for an exhaustive crop report 
and review. 

N Y state, crop of 1897, choice, ying Soy 
prime, F 144@10% 
low to medium, “toon 

N Y state crop of 1896, 4@7 

Pacific coast, crop of 1897, choice 1%4@13% 
prime, 10% 

low to medium, 714@814 

Pacific coast, crop of 1896, choice, 3%.@6% 

German crop of 1897, 33@40 





A Handsome Native Tree—C. P. F., Fair- 
field Co, Conn: The specimen sent is 
Amelanchier Canadensis, popularly known as 
Medik, June-berry, service-berry, Shad 
bush and by other names. In its shrubby 
forms this species is widely distributed 
throughout the northern and middle states. 
It rarely grows higher than 30 feet, al- 
though some specimens 50 ft in hight have 
been noticed. The flowers are pure white 
and appear in early spring before the 
leaves, which makes the trees conspicuous 
and attractive objects. The fruit is small, 
berry-like, roundish, purple when ripe, 
and hangs a long time on the tree. It is 
sweet or sub-acid, and edible. 


The One-Handled Plow is the most pop- 
ular in Mexico, the natives being used to 
plowing with a crooked stick, through 
which an iron share is inserted. They pre- 
fer one handle because this leaves the other 
free for prodding the oxen which draw the 
plow. This primitive plow sells at $6 to 10, 
Mexican silver. 


Cramps—J. T. has a horse 5 years old 
which has cramps in hind legs. Will lift 
first one, then the other high off the ground 
for about 10 seconds and put it down. He 
does not show or do it except when stand- 
ing. There is no medicine of any use for 
this trouble. In the majority of cases it 
passes off as the animal grows older. 
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VERYBODY who knows anything 


Piteburza. 
param Bens about painting knows that Pure 
ancuon oon White Lead and Pure Linseed Oil 
poem make the best paint; but there is a difference 
pncnces aera in White Lead. The kind you want is made 
ee by the “old Dutch process.” It is the best. 
poner Let the other fellow who wants to experi- 
omen 1m ment use the quick process, “sold-for-less- 
sora ee money,” sorts. 

SOUTHERN See list of brands which are genuine. 

JOHN T. eaiad etd 


MORLEY Cleveland. 


By wu National Lead Co.’s Pure White Lead Colors, 
v iolksd chals te calc cana Pam ey = bg 


SALEM Salem, Mass. FREE #2y sess sis is readily obtained. Pa colors free ; also 


CORNELL Buffalo. 
KENTUCKY Louisville. 


National Lead Co., 100 William St., New York. 


folder auninn § ictures of house =e in different designs or various sty les or 
combinations Ef shades forward 


pon application to these intending to pala. 
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: AGRIOULZURAL D RAPE TT Oven Tile, C’ 






HAVE RICH MELLOW LAND. =: aS ist hed 


and Tops, Encaustic Sidewalk Tile, &c. 
Cement Pee. Write for prices. John 


That ompantinn is sure to 
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co. Supely Mee rd Av. Albany. BE. 
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Lafayette’s Namesake, 


A TRUE STORY 
By Jennie E. T. Dowe. 


OUNG Laf Trask was the 
most popular person in the 
whole town of Old Hadley, 
and there were 755 people 
in town, not counting the 
babies. And here I will say 
that this boy’s true name 
was Lafayette, and that he 
was named after the great 
French general, still no one ever thought 
of calling him Lafayette—it was always 
Laf, or at least it was always Laf until— 
well wait, it will all come along in the story. 

Laf was alone in the world, and he was 
a bright, merry, go-ahead fellow, manly 
and industrious. For many days the 
country air had been filled with lively ru- 
mors. Through the invitation of James 
Monroe, president of the United States, 
the noted Frenchman, General Lafayette, 
had come to visit this country, a country 
for which he had valiantly fought and had 
helped to form. He had arrived in New 
York ha “or of a Sunday, and a delegation 
of citizens had gone aboard his ship and 
courteously requested him not to land until 
Monday, as they wished to receive him with 
due ceremony, and could not violate the 
*“Sabba’ day.”’ 

But now the great general was the guest 
of the nation and had started, accompanied 
by his son, who was a grown man, and by 
A. Lerasseur, who was his private secre- 
tary, the three, attended by leading Amer- 
icans, to go by land from New York to Bos- 
ton. The route lay over the Berkshire hills 
and through the Connecticut valley, by the 
way of Northampton, with Old Hadley just 
across the river. 

For a week before Lafayette’s arrival at 
this spot, it would be safe to say there had 

















not been anything else talked or 
even dreamt about. All the’ _ stories 
concerning Lafayette’s kindness to 


the Americans before they had establish- 
ed their freedom, of his bravery, of his 
graceful figure and handsome face, of his 
gallant manners were told and retold. Ex- 
citement ran so high that Job Shumway ac- 
tually chopped down a tree, which he had 
been 15 years threatening to do, but had 
never got around to before. It was 
rumored that Aseneth Holcombe 
had “‘writ some varses,’’ which she was to 
present to tt.» general, and taken al- 
together, everybody was “hity-tity,’’ and 
half off their heads. 

Laf, who was a poor boy, without a home, 
was bound out to Jonas Hollingsworth, and 
this meant that he was to work early and 
late for his board and clothes, until he 
was 21, when, if he had been faithful and 
respectful and obedient and _ industrious, 
and several other things, Jonas Hollings- 
worth was to give him $50 in money and a 
freedom suit, and let him go forth into the 
world to seek his fortune. 

Laf had made up his mind, upon the ar- 
rival of the first rumor of Lafayette’s com- 
ing, to take in the day. The haying was be- 
ing finished and he had worked hard and 
faithfully from 4 o’clock in the morning 
until 7 and 8 at night. When the eventful 
morning came he got up an hour earlier 
than usual, and after doing up the chores 
and eating breakfast, he said to Mr Hol- 
lingsworth, as they stood in the open barn 
door together, “Sir, F would like the day 
off.’ 

“But I never let my hired men off,” re- 
plied Mr Hollingsworth. “I don’t encourage 
shiftless ways.” 

“But sir,” replied Laf, “I don’t think it is 
shiftless to wish to see Lafayette, without 
whose gallant help perhaps we would never 
have had a country. I would rather lose 
almost anything than lose this chance of 
seeing him.” 

“Do you think the general will call for 
yer?” replied Mr Hollingsworth, grinning 
from ear to ear. “I s’pose yer ’magine he 
can't go through the place without a meet- 
in’ yer? Yer don’t suppose he'll make a 
leftenant on yer, do yer? Yer see yer has 
his name.” 

“No, I don’t suppose he’ll make anything 
of me,” good naturedly replied Laf. “But 
I would be willing to go and be even his 
most humble servant, and should think it 
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an honor to wait on one who had done so 
much for us.’”’ 

“Wall,” replied Mr Hollingsworth, pick- 
ing a spear of fox-tail from the mow and 
gnawing it with his teeth, ‘‘Laf, you’re a 
queer un, but p’raps arter all you're right. 
Anyway, I want to go to the celebration 
myself, an’ I don’t s’pose yer’d do a stitch 
o' work if yer didn’t go, so, go long, only git 
back in time to do the chores, an’ when yer 
a talkin’ with the gineral, just give him my 
respects, an’ tell him I admire his dander.”’ 
And Mr Hollingsworth ha-hawed. Laf did 
not let the grass grow under his feet. He 
had not dared to make any previous prep- 
arations, therefore now there was the more 
for him to do. 

His Sunday coat was of butternut-colored 
home-spun, such as was called a “round- 
about,’ and was just long enough to cover 
his vest of jean. His shirt was of flax, not 
over-bleached, and from the home loom. 
His trousers were made of the same rough 
material as his coat, and were long and 
fairly hid his bare feet. 

It took Laf until nearly noon to get him- 
self in full rig, and he then hurried down 
to the ferry and got across into Northamp- 
ton. The roads and fields and yards were 
full of people and it seemed like a training 
day with its great crowds and_ rough, 
clumsy booths where cider and rum and 
cookies and gingerbread were sold. 

Moving about among the crowd, he finally 
saw with his keen eyes that the people were 
lining up to the old Warner tavern, and 
spying Job Shumway, he said, “I say, Job, 
what are the folks all going towards the 
tavern for?”’ 

“The gineral’s in there eatin’ his dinner,” 
replied Job; ‘“‘he’s coming out purty quick 
tu git inter his coach and go off. But yer 
can’t see him, Laf, I hain’t so much as 
got a squint of his coat tail, an’ I was here 
afore the roosters crowed. But ’tis suthin’ 
tu be where he is, I reckon. Where yer 
goin’ tu,” he continued, as Laf began to 
worm his way into the densely packed mass 
of people. 

“Going to see Lafayette,” answered Laf. 

“Waal, I never!’ exclaimed Job. “Yer 
won't see Lafayette, no mor’n than you'll 
see France. A skeeter couldn’t git through 
this crowd.” 

“But I’m going to see him,” said Laf, as 
he disappeared from Job’s view. 

Laf went wriggling, as only a boy can 
wriggle, and by crawling and pushing 
and crowding, all in a civil way, 
at last he landed himself in the large 
hall of the tavern, at the foot of the long 
flight of stairs down which the general was 
to come. 

In a few moments the celebrity appeared 
with his party. He was a handsome old 
man, merry-looking, round and _ portly, 
with a smooth face and long, white hair. 
He began to descend the stairs, his fine eyes 
looking through the open door, outside, 
upon the crowd which was awaiting his 
coming. He did not observe Laf in the 
least, but as he reached the bottom stair, 
the boy sprang eagerly forward and clasp- 
ed both of Lafayette’s white, beautiful 
hands within his own, brown and toil hard- 
ened. 

The. general quickly looked down upon 
the bright, upturned face of Laf and, pleas- 
ed at his earnestness, he leaned over him 
laughingly, saying, ‘‘Who is this?’’ 

“Lafayette Trask,’’ came the reply. 

The old general’s eyes glistened. “How 
do you do, how do you do, my fine name- 
sake,” he said. 

There was no chance for Laf to answer, 
for the crowd now pressed forward, but 
he had little thought for anything save 
of his great, good luck. He worked him- 
self out and free of the crowd, soon running 
again into Job. 

“Did you see him,” asked Job, “and what 
did he have to offer?” 

“Gee! I did see him,” replied Laf, ‘‘and I 
actually shook both of his hands, and he 
spoke to me!” 

Laf threw his hat into the air and leapt 
after it. 

Job's mouth stood wide open. Others 
chanced along, and observing Laf’s antics, 
asked an explanation, and Laf was only too 
ready to tell of the honor which he had 
received. 

Lafayette and his party entered the yel- 
low coach. The large horse ferry took them 
across the river, and the driver cracked his 
long whip and four big bay horses galloped 
away, at the rate of 10 miles an hour, on the 
long stage road to Boston. 

Laf went back to Farmer Hollingsworth’s 












and it being somewhat early to do the 
chores, he harnessed up old Gray and went 
after a load of potatoes to the nearby town 
of Amherst. As he was jogging along, he 
overtook three Amherst college boys who 
had been to the celebration and now were 
walking home they asked Lai for a ride, 
which he readily granted. 

“Say, greeny,” said one of them, 
“why didn’t you go to see Lafayette? 
Don’t you know Lafayette is a great man?” 

“Why, yes, I suppose he is,”’ replied Laf, 
‘“‘but you see I’ve had some work to do.” 

“Work,”’ sneered the student, “are you 
such a fool of a fellow that you would 
rather work than see one of the great- 
est men in the world?” 

“Did you see him?” asked Laf, flecking 
a fly from old Gray’s right flank. 

“Nope, I didn’t,’”” answered the student, 
“T domt suppose hardly anyone really saw 
him.” 

“I did,’ replied Laf, looking’ straight 
ahead, ‘‘and I shook hands with him, and 
he spoke to me.” 

“That’s a lie,’’ said the student. “I guess 
you saw him by a long shot.” 

“But I did,” replied Laf. Then at the re- 
quest of the ot_-er college boys, Laf told the 
story. As the four rode on, they continual- 
ly met and passed people, and the college 
boys as continually made Laf stop and tell 
how he had shaken hands with the general, 
and how he looked and was dressed, and 
how he had spoken to him. 

Finally Laf got rid of the students and 
with his load of potatoes turned towards 
home. 

But Job Shumway had  0been busily 
clacking with his tongue and Laf’s fame 
was already spread abroad. When he tried 
to drive through the streets of Old Hadley, 
he was obliged to get down from his load 
and tell everyone whom he met or overtook, 
in fact everyone who could rush forward 
from barn and house, all about the day’s 
affairs. This delayed him about getting 
home, but Farmer Hollingsworth never said 
a word about the lateness of the hour of 
his return. He felt as if Laf’s honor in hav- 
ing shaken hands and spoken with Lafay- 
ette was p°~tly his own; and the pride of 
his heart was great in the possession of 
such a bound-out boy. 





“Is there any danger of the boa-constric- 
tor biting me?” asked a lady at the zoologi- 
cal garden. ‘‘Not in the least, marm,” cried 
the showman. “He never bites; he swallows 
his wittles whole.” 





Free—A Wonderful Shrub.—Cures Kidney 

and Bladder Diseases, Rheumatism, etc. 

DisorpErs of the Kid- 
neys and Bladder cause 
Bright’s Disease, Rheu- 
matism, Gravel, Pain inthe 
Back, Female Complaints, 
UrinaryDisorders, Dropsy, 
etc. For these diseases a 
Positive Specific Cure is 
found in a new botanical 
discovery, the wonderful 
Kava-Kava Surus, called 
by botanists, the piper me- 
R thysticum, from the Ganges 
; “Fiver, East India. It — 

scmhtaidige the extraordinary recor 

>. Jos. W. Whitten, of 1200 hospital cures in 30 
Weytere, Sew Ranpeiwe days. It acts directly on 
the Kidneys and cures by draining out of the Blood 
the poisonous Uric Acid, Urates, Lithates, ete., 
which cause the diseased conditions. 

Rev. John H. Watson, testifies in the New York 
World, that it saved him from the edge of the grave 
when dying of Kidney disease. The venerable Mr. 
Jos. Whitten, of Wolfboro, New Hampshire, at the 
age of eighty-five, gratefully writes of his cure of 
Drapsy, swelling of the feet, and Kidney and Blad- 
der disease by the Kava-Kava Shrub. Many ladies 
also testify to its wonderful curative powers in dis- 
orders peculiar to womanhood. : 

That you may judge of the value of this Great 
Specific for yourself, we will send you one Large 
Case by Mail FREE, only asking that when 
cured yourself you will recommend it to others. 
{t is a Sure Specific and cannot fail. Address, The 
Church Kidney Cure Company; No. 409 Fourth 
Avenue, New York City. Mention this »aper. 
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The Story of the Merrimac. 


The thrilling story of the sinking of the 
Merrimac was told by Lieut Hobson to a 
New York audience, as follows: 

“It is known when the call was 
made for volunteers to go on the Merri- 
mac that literally the men fell over each 
other to volunteer. On the New York 
there were 100, on the Iowa 140, before the 
order was passed that no more volunteers 
were needed. When the few out of this 
number had been assigned to stations on 
the Merrimac, the directions were for those 
who had certain duties to lie flat on their 
faces, to others to stand by the anchor 
gear and others by the torpedoes, and 
there were two in the engine-room. The 
directions were that no man should pay 
any attention to the fire of the enemy. It 
was agreed and understood by all that no 
one should look over his shoulder to see 
where the projectiles came from—that no 
attention was to be paid to them. It was 
understood that if wounded, no attention 
should be paid to = 4 that the 
man should place himself in a sitting, 
kneeling—in any posture, so that when the 
signal came he would be able to perform 
his special duty. 

“And, friends, they lay there, each man 
at his post, until the duty of each was per- 
formed. Out of seven torpedoes we had, 
five with their connections had been shot 
away. When the steering gear had been 
shot away the projectiles were coming in 
one continuous stream, but the men quiet- 
ly lay there, doing their duty as they had 
been instructed. Then again, when the 
duty was done, and the group had as- 
sembled at the rendezvous on the quarter- 
deck, and when an explosion came trom 
under the starboard quarter and we hegan 
to sink, and the anchor had been carried 
away, and we were settling slowly, be- 
cause only two torpedoes had remained in- 
tact, when for ten minutes or more the 
group lay on their faces, and actually the 
fire of the enemy made the deck tremble, 
and the gleaming fire from the batteries 
was making shells explode in front of them, 
when it was a question whether the frag- 
ment of a shell would end the lives of all— 
then the simple order was given, ‘No man 
move till further orders.’ 

“If there ever were a condition when 
the principle of ‘each man for himself,’ 
or ‘sauve qui peut’ or jump overboard was 
then justified, it was at that moment. But 
not a man quailed.” At this point Lieut 
Hobson’s audience could not contajn itself 
—it rose and cheered wildly again and 
again. Voices all over the house shouted, 
“Three cheers for the Jackie!” “A few mo- 
ments later,’’ continued the young orator, 
“when the same group was in the water 
clinging to its catamaran, and the enemy’s 
boats came peering about with their lan- 
terns to find something of what they 
thought was left, then again the impulse 
to get away was strong and justifiable. 
Then again the simple order was given, 
-‘No man move till further orders!’ And 
then for nearly an hour these man stood, 
every one of them self-contained. 

“When that afternoon—the same after- 
noon of the sinking—by the kindness of 
the gallant commander of the Spanish 
forces—Admiral Cervera—the effects of the 
sailors were brought from their ships un- 
der a flag of truce, the chief of staff al- 
lowed one of the men to come over to 
myself and this man, who was the spokes- 
man of the others, said: ‘They would do 
it over again to-night, sir!” The next day, 
when there was a reminder of the inquisi- 
tion to get information from the prison- 
ers, when it seemed to be uncertain what 
the enemy would do, when it was unknown 
whether he had sunk a battle ship with 
500 or 600 men, an impertinent question was 
put to the prisoners by an officer. One of 
the men, Charette, spoke French. The 
Spanish soldiers made a significant sign 
(the speaker indicated the leveling of a 
musket), but our seamen laughed. When 
the question was asked, ‘What was the ob- 





ject of your coming in here,’ Charette,- 


drawing himself up, said: ‘In the United 
States navy it is not the custom for a sea- 
man to know, or to ask to know, the ob- 
ject of his superior officer.’ ”’ 

“Now, friends, if you will draw the pro- 
per deductions and regard these men as 
single types of the whole fleet; if you will 
properly look upon these little incidents as 
the condition in the fleet, where the per- 
sonnel was ready, and is ready, to do any- 
thing, then Iwill not ‘have spoken in vain 
and you will have’'a complete idea of the 
sailor.” : , , 
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fench Achromatic Telescope 


GIVEN FOR 8 NEW YEARLY SUBSCRIBERS, 


Every Subscriber is Entitled to our Year Book and 
Almanac for 1898. 


we will send one of these telescopes 

oateeee including A YEAR’S SUB- 

; amt r SCRIPTION TO OUR JOURNAL 

and the American Agriculturist Year Book and Almanac for 1898, 


This Telescope is first-class in every respect and our subscribers 
testify that it is equal to other instruments that cost 
from $5.00 to $15.00 each. 


High power achromatic telescopes have heretofore sold at 
prices placing them almost beyond the reach of persons of 
moderate means. The telescope we now offer is just what the 
people want, a real philosophical instrument, at a low price. 


FARMERS, HERDSMEN, HUNTERS, PROSPECTORS, 
SAILORS, TRAVELERS, TOURISTS, AND, IN 
FACT, EVERYBODY, WILL FIND THIS 
INSTRUMENT INVALUABLE. 


Farmers and herdsmen can see their cattle or sheep miles 
away. Hunters can distinguish game at great distances, and by 
this means not give warning of their approach. The Tourist can 
bring distant mountains, valleys and cities almost to his feet, 
while anyone with this telescope will soon become familiar with 
different objects that before (from their great distance) he knew 
nothing of. Friends and acquaintances can be recognized at 
great distances and the instrument will prove both instructive 
and amusing to everyone. 


DESCRIPTION OF THE TELESCOPE. 


DIMENSIONS: The length of the telescope, when extended, is 
163 inches; when closed, 6 inches; diameter, 1},inches. 


FIVE LENSES. This useful and beautiful instrument has 





five lenses, of the best French manufacture. The object lenses © 


are achromatic, that is, convex and concave, having different re- 
fractive and dispersive powers, with the curvatures so adjusted 
that the chromatic aberration produced by the one is corrected 
by the other, and the light emerges from the compound lens un- 
decomposed, or free from color, objects at a long distance appear- 
ing clear and natural. 


BRASS SLIDES. The slides and mountings are made of brass, 
highly polished, the telescope tubes fitting closely into each other. 


BRASS SAFETY CAPS. Safety caps of polished brass cover 
the exposed ends of the instrument, keeping out dampness and 
dust when not in use. 


MOROCCO COVERED TUBES. The main tube or body of 
the telescope is covered with handsome French morocco, making 
it altogether a most excellent instrument. 

Each Telescope is furnished in a strong, cloth-covered case. It 
is strongly made and cannot get out of order, but will last for a 
lifetime. 


HOW FAR YOU CAN SEE WITH IT. 


If the atmosphere is clear you can see the time on a tower clock 
at a distance of five miles. A man’ who is one mile away will 
appear to be fifteen rods from you, and persons with whom you are 
familiar can be recognized at a distance of three or four miles. 
The moons of Jupiter can be seen with it. What are supposed to 
be mountains or extinct craters on the surface of the moon can be 
seen plainly with the glass. 

There is not a man, woman or child who cannot find uses for 
such a glass almost every day of theirlives. Many of our customers 
write us that they never had so much pleasure and enjoyment 
from a small investment as this telescope afforded them. 


WHAT OUR SUBSCRIBERS SAY OF IT. 


ALL WE CLAIMED FOR IT.—I received the telescope by mail in good 
outlet am more than pleased with it. I find it better than I expected 
and all you claim for it. I lave let others try it and they all pronounce it _a 
very clear, distinct glass, as good as they ever saw for ils size.—(Geo. B. 
Harris, Centerville, R. I. 

EQUAL TO A $15 INSTRUMENT.—I have compared your Tele- 
scope with a field glass costing #15 and with another of English manufac- 
ture of three inches more length costing #7, and consider the power of yours 
fully equal to either of the higher priced glasses.—(George H. Northrop, 
Naugatuck, Ct. 

SEES THIRTY MILES.—The French Achromatic Telescope I received of 
you — a." satisfaction. Rocks, trees and bushes are distinctly seen 
at the top of Smoky Mountain from our residence, 30 miles distant.—(M. 
F, Johuson, Maryville, Tenn. 

F IR TIMES ITS COST.—The French Achromatic Telescope 
atu ven = i. since is indeed a superb instrument. I have fre- 
uently observed the nail heads in a barn wall at a distance of half a mile 
eer times its cost would not induce me to part with it.—[{Marquis Pp. 
Truax, Almo, Ind. 











Address orders to either of our offices, but to avoid delay send 
to the one nearest you. 
NEW YORK, 52 Lafayette Place. 


CHICAGO, Marquette Building. 
SPRINGFIELD, MASS., Homestead Building. 


ORANGE JUDD COMPANY, Publishers. 
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OUR YOUNG FOLKS. 


In Grandpa’s Chair. 








[From a photograph by Oscar P. Roberts, 


submitted in Our Camera Contest.] 
rr 


Real Chicken-Heartedness, 
ETHELWYN W ETHERALD. 





A chicken aged less than a day, 

And as large as a dandelion puft, 
Concluded that he had had enough 

Of unhatched eggs and a nest of hay; 

So scrambling out near a horse’s heels 
He began at once to scratch for his meals. 


The unhatched chicks ‘neath their eggshell 
roofs 

Exclaimed, ‘““Beware of those awful hoofs!"’ 

But their elder brother replied, ‘“‘My dears, 

*Tis only eggs that are troubled with fears; 

The chicken of genuine force and worth 

Is afraid of nothing on the earth.” 


A Midsummer Wish. 








These summer days, 

In burning haze 

I rather wish 

I were a fish; 

Or, say a frog 

In some wet bog, 

With naught to do 

The long day througb 

But soak and croak, 

And croak and soak. 

(Harper's Bazar, 

nice aime 


What the Sea Said to Elsie. 


A. H. D. 





“Sea say boo!” 

Laughing Elsie tilted her little head side- 
wise and listened. Out there somewhere 
in the dark was the sea, the wonderful big 
sea she had never ‘seen. She could hear 
it, though, booming softly all the whole 
time. 

“Sea say boo!"’ repeated Laughing Elsie, 
tilting papa’s head to listen, too. 

This was her very first visit to the sea 
and even now she couldn’t see it! It was 
funny to go to the sea and only just be 
able to hear it say “boo.”” But next morn- 
ing there it was, dancing and shining in 
the sun. Why it never stoxc still ! When 
Laughing Elsie ran on the beach in her 
little “bare shoes,” it came racing up 
and said ‘“‘boo”’ at her toes. It was like 
a mischievous little playmate trying to 
boo! And how it 
laughing all over itself in the sun- 


make her jump—boo! 
kept 
shine! 
One day there was a big storm and papa 
took Laughing Elsie down to 
waves. 


see the 
She watched them a long time 


EVENINGS AT HOME 


without speaking. She thought the sea wa! 
crying; poor sea! Then suddenly she said, 
“Sea say boo-hoo now, papa.” 





The Young Folks’ Table. 


The Letters in Circle 17 have been twice 
around. All seem interested. The topics 


chiefly under discussion are THE WAR, 
woman's place in politics, and the liter- 
ary preferences of the members.—[Secre- 
tary. 


The letters of Circle 24 have finished their 
first round, having been only two months 
on the way. They have-appointed me as 
temporary secretary. The letters seem to 
have been enjoyed by all and we hope to 
make the circle a success.—[No 1 of Circle 
24. 

As I was chosen secretary of letter cir- 
cle No 29, I will report as best I can. I 
received the first letters May 26, and sent 
them to the next member May 27. The 
letters have gone around the circle and re- 
turned in less than two months, as I re- 
ceived them again July. 11. The letters 
have been of much interest. The members 
are scattered throughout the Union, from 
Vermont to Wisconsin. It has been sug- 
gested that we have a name for our cir- 
cle.—[Laura A. Stone. 

The 14th of May I sent the letters of 
Circle 20 on to the next one and I have not 
received the letters yet. We have not yet 
chosen a secretary.—[Laura R.- Miller. 

I belong to circle No 6, and think it is 
fun to write to girls and boys I never 
saw. I have one of the member’s pic- 
tures now.—[Country School Girl No 1. 

I am a high school student and ride a 
wheel six miles to school. I am about 17 
years old and I have six brothers. 1 also 
have two sisters, but as the saying is, I 
like some other boy’s sisters better than 
I do my own. In a recent issue of this 
paper I saw where Pansy has suggested to 
have a circle consisting of high school.stu- 
dents. I think this would be very pleasant, 
especially if we could make it the leading 
circle of the Table.—[Knickerbocker. 





What a Jolly company the Tablers are 
getting to be, especially since the boys have 
begun to gather round the Table! Biddie 














Ford Polygala, here is a iist of the studies 
that I studied the first and second years in 
high school: Physiology, algebra, book- 
keeping, physical geography, Greek and 
Roman history, physics, advanced algebra, 
commercial arithmetic, chemistry, English 
composition and advanced parsing. I think 
you live in Biddeford. I live about 20 miles 
from there. I am glad the Tablers are 
sending their pictures. I send mine.—[High 
School Girl No 2. 





Bertie—Rising Sun, not one-eighth of 
those books belong to me; most of them 
have been loaned to me, the others I got 
out of Sunday school libraries, and the 
public school library. The public schools 
around here all have libraries. I have so 
much to read. all the time now I have 
not taken any this year. If Rising Sun 
lived around here I would lend her my 
books. Hurrah for you, Moss Rose! I 
am glad you stood up for the girls. Will 
you correspond with me? You will see my 
address in the Table some time, may be. 
Canadian High School Girl No 1, here is my 
hand. I do not like these boys around 
here. I do not think Fanchette and Birdie 
would like them, either. I do not believe 
they are much nicer anywhere else. No 
doubt there are a few nice boys, but they 
are very scarce. Bertie did not tell the 















Tablers that he was going to give those 


rabbits to a girl friend. When he has 
none himself, he comes to me for them. 
That is quite an idea. His girl friends 
are all angels for a while, but the first 


thing you know he does not like them any 
more. Bertie also says he likes to go to 
the theater. SodolI. Bertie is not rough, 
neither is he cruel; he does not believe in 
torturing and killing dumb animals, like 
most boys. I am 5 ft 6% in tall. I would 
like to be 5 ft 8 in. I am growing some 
yet, but I am afraid I will not grow enough. 
My father is six feet tall, and I am glad. I 
like tall men and tall women, too. I am 
the exact image of him. People take him 
for my brother sometimes. My father can 


cook and sew too. Many is the time he 
has come in to sweep for my mother. Last 
summer, when I was in the city at my 


cousin’s, he used to wipe the dishes nights. 
, When he was a boy he had to wash the 








The descent 
is certain from 
weak lungs, 

lingering 
coughs, throat 

troubles or 

bronchial 

affections 
through bleed- 
ing lungs, to 
consumption, 
if the first 
stages are neg- 
lected. Thou- 
sands of peo- 
ple who are now in their graves would be 
alive and well to-day if they had heeded 
the first warnings of those troubles which 
lead to consumption and death. 

The hacking cough, spitting of blood, 
weak lungs, and all similar troubles of the 
organs of breathing, will surely lead to 
consumption, if they are not already the 
signs of it. Then there are the other indi- 
cations of the approach of consumption, 
such as night-sweats, emaciation, or wast- 
ing away of flesh from bad nutrition, which, 
if neglected, lead to cértain death. 

Ninety-eight per cent. of all the cases of 
weak lungs, bleeding lungs, lingering and 
obstinate coughs, and other bronchial and 
throat diseases, which have been treated 
with Dr. Pierce’s Golden Medical Discov- 
ery, have been cured by it. Do not wait 
until your throat trouble becomes serious. 
All bronchial and throat troubles ave seri- 
ous. The time to take the ‘‘Golden Medi- 
cal Discovery’’ is right at the start. 

Even if your throat,trouble has been 
neglected until it, has* been pronounced 
ee arene disease or consumption, do not 

esitate to use the ‘“‘Golden Medical Dis- 
covery,’’ for thousands,of,letters from the 
sufferers themselves, ‘who'tare now well, 
bear evidence that the ‘‘Golden Medical 
Discovery ’’ will cure} even after good phy- 
sicians have pronounced the disease pul- 
monary consumptions 

“Thad been troubled with bronchitis for sev- 
eral years,” writes Mrs. Orlin’ O’Hara, Box 114, 
Fergus Falls, Ottertaill Co..Minn‘®‘‘ In the first 
place, I had sore! throat: {I doctored with differ- 
ent physicians and, took various,medicines, but 
got no relief. I. raigfed ‘from' my throat a sticky 
substance like the white of, an egg.. Could not 
sleep, and had madeup my mind that I would 
not live through the winter. I took Dr. Pierce's 
Golden Medical 'Digcovery and Favorite Pre- 
scription’ alternately; and in a\few days began 
to see that I was better,, [took eight bottles. I 
have not felt as, well! in vears,as sfice using 
these medicines.?’-* 

Unfailable—Dr. Pierce’s Pleasant Pellets 
fcr constipation and biliousness. 


$50 a Month Easy! 


If you are out of employment, or em- 
ployed at unsatisfactory wages, write us 
immediately. We can give you some- 
thing to do that will make you $50 a 
month without any trouble. You can 
work right around your own home, or 
travel if you wish, A Brand New 
Thing. A Big Money Maker. 
You will be surprised how easily you 
can make the above sum. Hundreds are 
making double that. Possibly you can 
do it too. Send your name and address, 
anyhow. Please investigate. Write to- 
day.. ORANGE JUDD CO. (Agents’ Dept.), 
52 Lafayette Place, New York. 













































dishes, and wash them in three waters. 
Catch me washing the dishes in three wa- 
ters! I have all I want to do to wash them 
in one.—[Miss Idal. 





Be Brave—Wisconsin Joe, you think I 
am a small girl by the way you talk in 
your letter, but if you could see me you 
would not. Iam called extraordinarily tall 
for my age. My average for the last term 
of school was 9.35, and for my examinations 
was 9.50. Massa Chucetts Mascot, you 
don’t try to write very hard, or I think Mr 
Editor would give you just as much room 
at the table as the girls. Would you not, 
Mr Editor? I have no courteous brothers 
like Tulip. The nearest is a half brother, 
who is at the war. I should like 
to have some of the boys come and see 
me if they don’t think I’m to cross. I 
would try and treat them right, even M. 
Cc. M. The Editor may call too, but I am 
not a little girl, so I could not amuse him 
very well, though I would try without 
tumbling over chairs and breaking nice 
china. Now, boys, don’t be chased away 
from the Table. Stand up and defend 
yourselves. Don’t let the girls be your 
master.—[Murmuring Sea. 

U2" The Y F E rode through the vil- 
lage where Murmuring Sea lives on a re- 
cent Saturday afternoon, but did not see 
anybody he thought was she. Does she 
live in the big yellow house with the hand- 
some grounds? 


A Whistling Girl’s address is Lena R. 
Thornton, 2 Marsh avenue, Newbury, Mass. 





Our Prize Puzzle Contest. 





THIRD INSTALLMENT FOR AUGUST. 


3. CHARADE—I am at once a symbol of 
vastness, and in microscopic cell. I can 
stir people up mightily, and make them 
very unhappy. I am aecenter of eccle- 
siastical power, and of a volcano as well. 
I am a traveled highway, and an impor- 
tant part of every city. I am found in the 
clouds, and around many islands. The be- 
ginning of childhood, I am _ nevertheless 
very old. 

4. CHARADE—I am taken from a mine 
and shut up in a wooden case, from which 
I am never released and yet I am used by 
almost everybody. 

5. CHARADE— 

Fair reader, I fasten your shoe; 

If you put but a hundred in me 
Your character I may undo, 

As perhaps you will painfully see. 

6. CHARADE—My first is what we usual- 
ly do when we go shopping; my second is 
a condition in which we do not feel well; 
my third is what comes before dinner; my 
whole is what lots of people have and the 
rest want. 


nn 
The Indian Hop-Pickers are beginning 
to come down to the hap fields in this vi- 
cinity. They live in tents or shacks and 
are a happy-go-lucky lot. Nearly every 
family has quite a number of children and 








EVENINGS AT HOME 
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There’s nothing in Ivory Soap but soap, good, pure vege- 
table oil soap. There’s nothing to make the linens streaky, no 
alkali to injure the finest textures. 
and copiously, and wash-day is a pleasure instead of a drudgery. 
Try it in the next wash. The price places it within reach of 
Look out for imitations. 


every one. 


Copyright, 1808, by The Precter & Gamble Cc., Cincinnall. 
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The lather forms quickly 

















it is fun to play with them. They can do 
many things that the rest of us children do 
not know anything about. They make 
pretty baskets and can whittle better than 


we can. Here is a picture of one of these 
Indian families getting their dinner.— 
[Mary. 


FAMILY ‘OF INDIAN HOP-PICKERS IN CAMP 
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’ LIFE INSURANCE for Men,Women&Children 
ALL AGES...Amounts $16 to $60,000 
Write for information 

THE PRUDENTIAL 
Insurance Company of 


Sohn F. Dryden, Pres. Home Office : Newark, N.J. 
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PARENTS AND CAILDREN. 


Two Ways of Looking at It. 


A. H. D. 





THR BABY’S WAY. 

“Ho, I'm glad it’s bedtime! I like this 
white, soft crib—it feels good after a hard 
day’s work. My, haven’t I worked hard! 
I guess mamma '’preciates it, ‘cause I’ve 
helped her such a lot. Some mamma’s 
men folxs don’t help—ho, they only just 
play horse ’n’ blocks ’n’ things the whole 
time long. I don’t. I help mamma. Le’s 
see what I’ve done to-day. I'll count ’em, 
same’s grandma does, on my fingers, this 
way, so. Thumb’s for the time I cleared 
up Inamma’s workbasket. Next door 
finger’s for writing a letter to papa, such 
a nice one, all full of,spangly black spots! 
This finger, the middlemost one, is for 
keeping the flies off Baby Bye while she 
was ’sleep. The wiggly finger that can’t 
stand up alone’s for when I built mamma’s 
fire. My, didn’t it shine! 

‘“‘Le’s see—O, yes, and the baby finger 
down to the foot, that’s for getting the 
mail. O—o, what a lot 0’ things! I guess 
mamma’s glad there’s me to do ’em. But 
it makes me dreffle tired out—’spect I bet- 
ter —g0—o—to—sl—ee—ee—" 

MAMMA’S WAY. 


“There, he’s gone to sleep at last, the 
little dear rogue of a boy! O, but I’m 
glad of it. Such a dance as his bits of 
feet have led me to-day! I could hardly 
count his mischiefs on my fingers. Let 
me see, he began by upsetting my work- 
basket and tangling the thread all up and 
sticking the needles into the sofa pillow. 
Then he upset the ink bottle, trying to 
write a ‘posser-car’ to papa, that’s two 
mischiefs. And I heard Baby Bye crying 
next; he’d waked her up hitting her 
blessed little nose with the fly-driver! But 
the worst of all—it makes me shudder—was 
his lighting the kitchen fire with a whole 
bunch of matches. If I hadn’t found him 
just that minute! (How sweet he _ looks 
with his fat little hand under his cheek— 
mamma’s little man!) 

“Then—I forgot—to-night I lost him, and 
how frightened we all were, till Maggie 
found him almost down to the post office! 
That’s enough mischief for one day. He’s 
smiling in his sleep. I verily believe the 
little rogue is dreaming he helped mamma 
all day long!”’ 

asmnieeiiaaaiaiiaicaiaaes 
Care of the Baby’s Eyes. 


ORMSBY A. COURT. 





The eye has wondrous pow- 
ers of enduranceif humanely 
treated and intelligently cared 
for. The cause nine times out 
of ten for defective eyesight 
can be traced either directly 
indirectly to carelessness or 
abuse, and oftentimes both. It 
is in babyhood and early child- 
hood in too many instances that the seeds 
of defective eyesight are sown by careless 
parents, ignorant of the necessity—and the 
knowledge requisite—of protecting those 
delicate organs whose tissues are yet ten- 
der and undeveloped. It is at this early pe- 
riod that the foundation for future near- 
sightedness is laid. Did mothers give 
as much time and attention to the 
study of how to protect and aid 
baby’s eyesight as they do to. study- 
ing the fashion books for designs 
with which to decorate baby’s garments, 
there would be less liability of baby’s wear- 
ing spectacles later on, as so many of them 
do. 

With the present kindergarten system, 
children begin their studies at an extra- 
ordinarily young age compared with the 
commencement freriod of the past, thus 
the necessity of double carefulness should 
be impressed on the parent, that the child’s 
eyes may be physically in condition to bear 
the strain about to be imposed upon them. 
Mothers should remember that all sight is 
obtained by the reflection of light from lu- 
minous bodies upon the retina of the eye, 
therefore any excessively luminous body 
only dazzles the eye, resulting usu- 
ally in pain and very frequently 
causing a positive injury to the 
structure of the eye. Therefore, the 
greatest precautions should be taken that 
the nursery or living room where the in- 
fant is most confined should not be too bril- 
liantly lighted; that the wall paper be of 
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a subdued color that will not réflect the 
rays of light; that the windows be curtain- 
ed in shades of greens and light browns, 
not in lace and muslin; and that pictures 
with broad white mats be removed to an- 
other room. In fact, any conspicuqusly 
large object that might reflect brilliant 
rays of light int baby’s eyes ought to be 
placed elsewhere. The windows should be 
so curtained that whatever ‘he position of 
the infant the gleaming white sky or snow- 
covered roof can be completely shaded 
from view. Also observe care that the glare 
of the gas, or lamp, or whatever the illumi- 
nating medium, does not shine in baby’s 
eyes. Sudden changes from dark or dusk 
to the dazzle of daylight or artificial light 
should be most assiduously guarded 
against. When baby is asleep, it is a good 
plan to either ‘ken the room or shade 
the eyes much in the same way that the 
carriage hood does. When baby is in its 
carriage, or in the garden, or on the prom- 
enade, never allow the sun or the white 
sky to glare in the eyes. Mothers should 
see to this in particular, and where nurs¢@ 
girls are employed, special a-.tention is re- 
quired until one can rest assured that the 
girl is trustworth - in this. respect as well 
as all others in connection with the nurs‘ 
ling’s care. 

Tight clothing should never be allowed 
about the neck and when the little one is in 
a reclining or sitting position, care should 
be observed that rays of light do not re 
flect from the white gown ¢ cradle cover. 
lid into the eyes. The angles of reflection 
vary according to the position of the light 
casting the ray reflected. It should be re- 
membered that reflected light rays are the 
most dangerous in effect. Further precau- 
tions will be outlined in another article. 





Apples for the Winter Table. 


MAY B. KEECH. 


Pickled Apples: Take ripe, hard, sweet 
apples. Peel evenly, and if the apples are 
small leave them whole, otherwise cut in 
halves. To every 7 Ibs of apples allow a 
pint of vinegar and 3 lbs of sugar. ‘Tie in 
a bag a teaspoonful each of cloves, allspice 
and finely broken cinnamon, and boil 10 
minutes in the sugar and vinegar. Add the 
apples, boil them until they can be pierced 
with a broom splint, then put them in a 
stone jar, arranging the pieces as com- 
pactly as possible without breaking them; 
let the vinegar boil down until there is only 
enough to cover the fruit and pour it over 
them. If these pickles are sealed air-tight 
they will keep well for several years. 

Apple Butter: Boil down 8 quarts of 
new cider until only one quart remains. 
When the cider is obtained from sweet ap- 
ples, sour apples should be used for the 
butter and vice versa. Pare and quarter 
enough apples to cook in the cider without 
scorching. Cook slowly all day. The cider 
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should be prepared the day before. This 
butter is very wholesome, as it is made en- 
tirely of apples. 

Apple-Butter Pie: Spread apple butter 
upon a rich under-crust, add sugar to suit 
the taste and arrange a lattice top. The 
pie should not be made too sweet. 

Sweet Apple Preserves: To 7 lbs of pared, 
cored and divided sweet apples allow 3 lbs 
of sugar, a pint of cider vinegar and the 
outer rinds of 3 lemons. Be careful not to 
use the white portion of the lemon rind, as 
it would impart a bitter taste. Tie the 
flavoring in a bit of muslin, boil it with the 
vinegar and sugar 10 minutes and then add 
the apples. Cover the vessel and cook 
slowly three or four hours, when the apples 
will be of a rich color. The vinegar will 
prevent the apples from fermenting, but 
its presence will not be noticeable if the ap- 
ples are cooked long enough. 





Harvest. 
RUTH RAYMOND. 





Welcome, thrice welcome, O bountiful 
harvest! 
Kissed by the sunbeams, and washed by 
the rain, 
Over the bosom of earth, fair and golden 
Wave the bright ripples of frolicking 


grain, 
Ripe for the reaper who comes happy- 
hearted 
Seeking the wealth that is greatest and 
best; 


Food for the people, who lovingly offer 
Praise to the Lord, for the harvest is 
blest. 
Welcome, thrice welcome. O bountiful 
harvest! 
Noble the toilers who gather it in, 
Early and late with a purpose untiring, 
Sweets overflowing each basket and bin; 
Fruit from the trees, where the song birds 
have caroled, 
Grapes that the breezes have shyly 
caressed. 
All for the people who lovingly offer, 
Praise to the Lord, for the harvess = 


blest. 
——EE 

Appetizing Brine Pickles—We cure 
some cucumbers every year in this manner 
and think them superior to any other way 
and always ready for use: Line your crock 
bottom and sides with grape leaves, put in 
a layer of pickles and layer of grape leaves 
alternately. When the crock is full take 1 
gallon cold vinegar (if too strong, weaken), 
1 cup of salt, 1 tablespoonful of pulverized 
alum and mix in somestems of horse radish. 
Last, put leaves on top and a plate 
with a weight on it. When scum comes on 
the top, take off and put on fresh leaves 
or wash off old ones.—[Nessie Smith. 


Immortality—If you want immortality, 
make it. If you want your soul saved, 
make it worth saving.—[Joaquin Miller. 

















Did anybody anywhere ever 
object to a Macbeth lamp- 
chimney ? 

But get the number made for 
your lamp. Get the Index. 


Write Macbeth Pittsburgh Pa. 











mmc’ FACTORY. 


Top buggies, road wagons, spring 
Wagons, surreys and business w wag- 
ons, bicycles and harness. No mi 
dle men. No agents. A small per 
cent. of profit above actual cost of 
KJ building. 2) to 40 per cent. below 
retail prices. All freight prepaid. 

Specials—“Gold Coin” Top Buggy 
and “Parlor City” ‘Bicycle. Catalogue free. 
BINGHAMTON CARRIAGE & CYCLE CO., 
Box B, Binghamton, NB. ¥. 
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Write for our 145-page Lam Tue Oriain or STAMMERING, & 1 and 
7 pe on speech defects, by GrorGE ANDREW 
or more than 20 years. Sent Free to any address. Answer at 


8, who 


once, inclosing six cents in stamps to cover 
postage, and we will send you, in addition 

the above book, a beautiful souvenir 
containing 25 illustrations and half-tone 
engravings interesting to every Stammerer. 
Ask also for a free sample copy of THE 
Fucwo-Mursa, amonthly paper exclusively 
for persons who stammer. Address: 


THE LEWIS SCHOOL FOR STAMMERERS, 82 Adelaide St., Detroit, Mich. 











Permanently cured by using DR. WHITEHALL’S RHEUMATIC CURE. The surest and the best. Sample 





sent free on mention of this publication. THE DR. WHITEHALL MEGRIMINE CO., South Bend, Indiana. 
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LARKIN SOAPS! 


AND PREMIUMS---FACTORY TO FAMILY, 


The Larkin Idea fully explained 
free po oes klet. Free sample Soap if anar nis 
azine. 


The Larkin Soap Mfg. Co., 7 uztaio, N. ¥ 





TALK AROUND THE TABLE. 


The Two Tables—Girl of the Period, will 


you do me the favor of getting for me 
and for the Tablers your grandmother’s rec- 
ipe for doing yellow plum tomatoes with 
lemons? I once ate some that your aunt 
made, and it was so very good I have meant 
to have some ever since I have _ kept 
house. Wouldn’t it be true, Janie, if we all 
literally minded our own business, that this 
would be a _ very selfish world? We 
wouldn’t be at war with Spain, anyway. 
I can’t suggest any new subject so I don’t 
expect any of Fred’s cookies, but I had my 
curiosity aroused the other day by an old 
number of the paper in which some Tabler 
referred to his proving his statement that 
few women know how to properly make a 
bed. If that writer still sits at the Table, 
won’t he please prove it again just to sat- 
isfy my curiosity, to see if I know how my- 
self? A Bona Fide Old Maid suggestsa good 
plan. Let us have an exchange, also a let- 
ter circle. By the way, those children are 
criticising us for‘quarreling. It appears 
to me that the two Tables are taking a con- 
siderable interest in each other and I sug- 
gest that the Y F E be a little more care- 
ful of the example he sets the children in 
the use of plurals and possessives. Perhaps 
the fault was the compositor’s, and if so, I 
hope no offense will be taken where none is 
meant. It seems to be one of the hardest 
things for children to get a clear idea of.— 
[Susan Nipper. 





An “Equine Woman’”—I have always 
lived on a farm, and been raised amidst 
horses and colts, and I am a great admirer 
of an equine woman, one who knows how 
to drive without holding the reins even 
with the end of her nose and pulling with 
all her might and hollering, “Get along 


with you!” if she does not know how to 
gear up. How few, even men or women, 
know how to drive or ride properly. I 


think if more girls and women would learn 
to drive and ride we would have fewer of 
them on the sick list. I find few girls that 
even care to learn to ride; they think it 
rude. I have béen called a tomboy more 
than once as I have been riding along our 
quiet country roads in Jersey. I would like 
Farmer Sport to tell us more about his 
horses and what kind he rides.—!Gypsy 
Queen. 


Hugging Himself—I have no doubt the 
Bachelor of Cordaville is hugging himself 
with delight at the row he has raised, and 
by the time he is thought to be subdued 
will be ready to renew the attack. If I 
could get one of Fred’s cookies, I would 
keep it forever, as I never eat one. How 
would Farmer Sport and his offers do for 
a new subject? I cannot ride a horse, so 
am “not in it’ with Farmer Sport.—[Farm- 
er’s Daughter. 


Near Old Ocean—My home is on a farm 
in New Jersey, near the coast of the great 
Atlantic, which is very interesting at this 
time with its thousands of visitors. The sil- 
very spray tossing far above the bathers’ 
heads is a pleasant and amusing sight, but 
far more delightful is the dip in this briny 
deep. One feels like a new creature after 
emerging. Farmer Sport is very generous. I 
would jump for that offer if it were conven- 
ient for me to leave home just now.— 
{Farmer’s Only Daughter. 








Horse Sense—I have lived on a farm all 


my life and can do all kinds of farm work, 
but my favorite work is with horses. I will 
talk horse sense with anyone. I ride horse- 
back almost every day. I can ride a wheel, 
too, but I do not think it looks nice for a 
lady to ride a wheel. I think I can ride 
with the Massachusetts rider all right.— 
_[Illinois Bossom. 





A Cyclone—Farmer Sport, why not make 
your offer more extensive, and not confine 
it to the young ladies of New England 
alone? Now, I am a farmer’s daughter, 
and will venture I can ride horseback to 
suit you, and am just pining for such a 
trip as it would be from here to Massachu- 
setts. I am almost tempted to pay my own 
ear fare to the New England line, in the 
hope that it will be paid the remainder of 
the way. I’m a school teacher, too (do you 
object to that?), but will not be 30 for ten 
years to come. You may judge of my pre- 
possessing appearance after seeing me. 
Shall I bring my saddle horse, or will you 
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guarantee me as fine a one to ride as I have 
at home? How many of the Tablers ever 
saw a cyclone? One came within half a mile 
of our house a few days ago, and I have 
not yet recovered from the fright it gave 
me. Quite a deal of damage was done, but 
fortunately no lives were lost.—[Missouri 
Normal Student. 





Poor B of C—Although not an expert, I 
am a passably good rider. If Farmer Sport 
will give address or answer through these 
columns I will be content to listen, a part 
of the time, anyway. Won’t some one 
Please give that poor Bachelor of Cordaville 
a chair? He must be tired by this time.— 
[Gay. 





Astride—I shal] not try to compete for 
Fred’s cooky, for I am afraid he will have 
a hard time trying to decide to whom the 
prize belongs. Aunt Patty, let the women 
do whatever they choose to earn their living, 
and I am sure as long as they remain wom- 
anly women no one will object or consider 
them out of their “sphere.’’ Pa’s Girl, I 
am sure all of ‘‘our old folks’’ have not for- 
gotten their youth, and if we were all more 
willing to share our frolics and pleasures 
with them we should find them more will- 
ing to overlook our mistakes. What a 
grand offer, girls! Why don’t you accept? 
Any of us South Dakota girls would jump 
at such a chance, for we all ride horseback. 
Bicycle riding is the exception, not the rule 
here. If that offer were made to South Da- 
kota girls Farmer Sport would find himself 
overwhelmed with offers. Do the Tablers 
think it wrong for ladies to ride astride?— 
[A Western Wind. 





In the Metropolis—I wonder if the wise- 
acre who started that story about Ameri- 
cans eating too fast, ever awaited his turn 
at a woman’s lunch counter in New York. 
The way these shoppers mince and sip and 
pick and ignore your existence is exasper- 
ating, but the cup of coffee served hot with 
whipped cream and as many lumps of 
sugar as you want, is entirely compensa- 
tory; it is delicious. It is called Guadarali, 
is sold by the pound for 34c and at the 
lunch counter for five cents acup. The 
woman next to me ordered cream puffs for 
herself and friends. ‘‘Oh,”’ said one of the 
friends, evidently a country cousin like my- 
self, “it isn’t cooked enough; it’s raw in the 
middle.” I auite agree with Ruth Ann 
about the “Charlotte Rooshes;”’ they “ain’t 
no great shakes after all.” I sampled the 
“granose” foods and the cereal coffees, and 
made out a very substantial meal without 
having to join the line of march over and 
over as did one of my neighbors at the coun- 
ty fair—I won’t mention any names, and I 
guess I haven’t betrayed my ‘nabor’s 
sekrits.””’ We are told of an island called 
Tristan d’Cunha in the South Atlantic, 
about midway between the cape of Good 
Hope and the South American coast, where 
money has no value and the natives take 
no tips. The way the keen-eyed, old-faced 
little newsboys and girls haunt you with 
“extras”’ and the street venders pester you 
with souvenirs of Old Glory—above all the 
tragic way one of the latter threw up his 
hands and exclaimed with unfeigned 
pathos when a passerby picked up a dime 
from the pavement, “Oh, mine Gott, vhere 
vas mine eyes?’? make one incredulous 
about that island.—[Evangeline. 





More Equestriennes—The letter of Farm- 


er Sport struck a responsive chord in me. I, 
too, am a great admirer of a horseback 
rider of either sex, and my mind has been 
filled with two wishes ever since reading 
his letter, namely, that I were a good rider 
and that I lived within the limit which he 
designated. The young people hereabouts, 
in western New York, must be like those 
in Massachusetts, for they all think there 
is nothing like a wheel, and ignore that 
noble animal, the horse, almost entirely. I 
have no wheel, therefore am left out in all 
of the good times which they appear to en- 
joy so much. I love horses, and when I 
was a little child, if my father would al- 
low me to ride a horse home from the field 
I thought I was just something great. Al- 
though I am a farmer’s daughter, I have 
not had an opportunity to learn to ride. A 
short time ago I was asking my brother 
about the practicability of trying to ride a 
five-year-old which has never been but half 
broken. He thinks he would do, but says 
he is so round and smooth I never could 
sit him without a saddle. But I intend to 


try. If I had a good mount to offer Farmer 
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Sport, I would certainly invite him to my 
home to teach me to ride this summer.— 
[Would-be Rider. 

Farmer Sport, I think that offer of yours 
is a “jolly.”” Anyway, you have my sym- 
pathy. I wish more people would ride 
horseback. I have ridden a great deal since 
I first commenced riding, when I was 12 
years old. My father always keeps one or 
two fine looking, spirited horses, and I ride 
a great deal. I am 20 years old.—[Farm- 
er’s Daughter. 

I think by writing to Jockey, Katsbaan, 
Ulster Co, N Y, Farmer Sport will find the 
companion whom he is seeking.—[Jockey. 





The Hop Gathering Season is a time 
for much hustle and continuous labor, not 
unlike in some respects the exactions of 
haying and other harvesting save in the 
lighter form of the work. Unlike the hay 
field there is no awaiting the disappearance 
of dew from the hop yard, and in conse- 
quence from 6 a m till sundown, with the 
intermission for dinner, does hop picking 
continue uninterruptedly when the condi- 
tion of the weather permits. Many wom- 
en take part, and the fatigue of standing 
at the hop boxes during the hours of a 
long work day is usually borne without 
complaint. While it may not be possible 
in all cases to provide seats at the boxes, 
some forethought could obviate the neces- 
sity for continuous standing and the fe- 
male physique certainly needs more atten- 
tion than it gets on this subject.—[C. W. 
Van Santvoord. 








AIDED BY MRS. PINKHAM. 


Mrs. W. E. Paxton, Youngtown, 
North Dakota, writes about her strug- 
gle to regain health after the birth of 
her little girl: 

**DeaR Mrs. PINKHAM:—It is with 
pleasure that I add my testimony to 
your list, hoping that it. may induce 
others to avail themselves of your val- 
uable medicine. 

**After the birth of my little girl, 
three years ago, my health was very 
poor. I had leucorrhea badly, and a 
terrible bearing-down' pain which 
gradually grew worse, until I could do 
no work. Also had headache nearly 
all the time, and dizzy feelings. Men- 
struations were very profuse, appear- 
ing every two weeks. 

“Ttook medicine from a good doctor, 
but it seemed to do no good. I was 
becoming alarmed over my condition, 
when I read your advertisement ina 
paper. I sent at once for a bottle of 
Lydia E. Pinkham’s Vegetable Com- 
ponnd, and after taking two-thirds ef 
the bottle I felt so much better that I 
send fortwomore. After using three 
bottles I felt as strong and well as any 
one. 

“‘T think it isthe best medicine for 
female weakness ever advertised, and 
recommend it to every lady I meet suf- 
fering from this trouble.” 

Maternity is a wonderful experience 
and many women approach it wholly 
unprepared. Childbirth under right 
conditions need not terrify women. 

The advice of Mrs. Pinkham is freely 
offered to all expectant mothers, and 
her advice is beyond question the most 
valuable to be obtained. If Mrs. Pax- 
ton had written to Mrs. Pinkham be- 
fore confinement she would have been 
saved much suffering. Mrs. Pinkham’s 
address is Lynn, Mass. 
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BUSY FINGERS. 


Finger Bowl Doily. 


M, F. 





Make ch 19, join in ring. 

lst row—Ch three, 23 dc 
with sl st to third st of ch. 

2d row—Ch four, 23 d c with one ch be- 
tween each; join to third st of ch. 

38d row—Ch five, one dec in each dc of 
last row, and two ch between each d ec. 
Join as before 

4th row—Ch six, one dc in each dc of 
last row, and three ch between. 

5th row—Ch three, three dc in _ first 
space of three ch in 4th row, * one ch, 
fcur dc in next space, repeat from *. Each 
succeeding row like this one is begun with 


in ring; join 


This makes a very pretty doily or toilet 
mat when of linen. No 60 or 80 and 
Corticelli knitting silk will make a nicer 
one for toilet mat. 


——EESE 


Laundering White Shirts. 


E. J. C. 





Heat the water you are to use quite hot, 
and dissolve a little borax in it. The 
amount required varies with the water, as 
more is required for hard water than for 
soft. Put the shirts in the tub, rub soap 
on the neckband and cuffs, as these are 
usually more soiled than other parts, and 
let them soak half an hour. Wash them, 
being careful to remove the old starch. and 





THIS 


three ch_to stand for first dc, and in fu- 
ture will not be mentioned save as ad c, 
except in rows in border. 

6th row—Four dc in each spoke of wheel 
with two ch between the groups. 

7th row—Work five d c in each group of 
last row, with two ch between groups. 

8th row—Same as 7th row with three 
ch between groups, work seven rows in 
similar manner, putting respectively four, 
five, six, seven, eight and nine ch between 
groups. 

16th row—One d c in each st of 15th row. 
There will be 336 stitches. . 

17th row—D ec three in first d ec of last 
row, * five ch, skip four dc, one s c in 
each of next seven sts, five ch, skip four 
dc, three d c in next st and repeat from *. 

18th row—Ch three, one dc in each of 
next four sts, * five ch, skip five sts; work 
five s c in middle five s c of last row, five 
ch, skip five, work five dc on next five 
sts. Repeat from *. 

19th row—Ch three, two d c in first two 
dc of last row, * ch four, skip one d ec, 
work three dc in next three sts, five ch, 
skip five, three s c in middle of s c offlast 
row, five ch, skip three, three dc in next 
three sts and repeat from *. 

20th row—Ch three, two d c in first two 
dc of last row, * three ch, one dc in space 
of four ch in-last row, two ch, one dc in 
same place, three ch, skip one d ec, three 
d cin next three sts, five ch, one s c on 
middle s c of last row, five ch, skip five, 
three d c in next three sts, repeat from *. 

21lst row—Ch three, two d c in first dc of 
last row, * one ch, one picot (made by six 
ch, one s c in first st of ch), one ch, one dc 
in first space, (one ch, picot, one ch, one d 
c) twice in next space, one ch, one picot, 
one ch, skip one d c, three d c in next three 
sts, three dc in corresponding three sts 





IS A 


“DAISY” 


put them in a clean suds to boil 20 min- 


utes. When taken from the boiler, add 
enough cold water to make them cool 
enough to handle, wash them through it, 
and put them in the rinse water. The 
borax makes theam beautifully white and 
clean with very little labor. Hang them 
in the sunshine to dry. 

Collars, cuffs and shirt bosoms should be 
stiffened with cold starch before ironing. 
Mix one tablespoonful of pulverized starch 
in half a cupful of cold water, and beat it 
up until it is like cream, then add half a 
cupful of hot water, in which half a tea- 


spoonful of powered borax has been dis- 
solved. The latter keeps the irons from 


sticking and gives the linen a polish. This 
is enough for a shirt bosom, collar and one 
pair of cuffs. Put the collar and cuffs 
(which should be perfectly dry) into the 
starch one by one, wring and rub be- 
tween the hands until every thread is 
saturated with it, then wring them out and 
roll in_a clean cloth. Gather the shirt 
bosom "in the hands with the right side 
out, and dip in the starch, wring it, turn 
the wrong side out, and repeat the process; 
roll tightly and leave for an hour before 
you iron them. 

Prepare your table by covering it with 
several thicknesses of flannel or blanket, 
then with a white, seamless cloth. Iron 
the body of the shirt first, then the cuffs 
and neck band. Slip a bosom board inside 
the shirt, stretch the bosom smoothly upon 
it, and rub it with a damp cloth to remove 
any superfluous starch, then iron until 
quite dry. This board is the size and 
shape of a shirt bosom, with, the flannel 
and outside cover firmly fastened to the 
underside. Tie a piece of beeswax in a 
cloth and rub the irons with it occasional- 
ly to keep them smooth. 














MOTHERS AND DAUGHTERS 
of next scallop of border, and repeat 
from *. 


Wounded Heroes Home 
Once More ! 


BACK AGAIN TO THE HEARTS THAT 
LOVE THEM. 


Back again to the hearts that have anx- 
iously, tearfully, prayerfully waited and 
watched for their return, come our wound- 
ed, shattered heroes; back from the dead- 
ly charge and withering trenches of San- 


tiago; to clean, sweet cots and _ tender 
nursing, and that dearest of ail rewards, 
the precious kisses of mother, wife and 


children! 

Where these dear ones abide there is the 
home and haven of mankind. However 
men may wander as glory or ambition calls 
them, whatever prizes they may seek 
throughout the length and breadth of the 
great, struggling, fighting, dazzling world— 
the thoughts and hopes of truest man- 
hood forever turn back to the place where 
wife and children are. Here is the goal of 
all endeavor and the center of existence. 
WHAT WIFE AND CHILDREN MEAN TOEVERY 

MAN. 

Men of every class and condition in life 
look to their wives and children as the un- 
faiiing source of inspiration and cheerful- 
ness. A wounded soldier, home from the 
front, is hardly more dependent upon this 
tender comfort and good cheer than is the 
average man who works all day at his desk, 
or in the shop, or field. 

A husband expects his wife to be the 
brightener of his home; to lighten his dis- 
couragements, smooth away his wrinkles, 
and smile away his frowns, just as much 
as the wounded soldier returning from the 
field expects to be greeted with loving ca- 
resses. Whether right or wrong to expect 
so much attention and petting, the aver- 
age husband does expect it and without it 


| becomes a disappointed man. 


A WIFE’S PROBLEM. 


But how is a woman who is burdened 
with household work and care, and with 
the constant draft upon her strength that 
comes with frequent motherhood, to fulfill her 
whole wifely duty? How can the ordinary 
woman struggling with the ordinary con- 
ditions of this work-a-day world be the 
ideal housekeeper, wife and mother, all at 
once? 

This is the greatest problem with which 
the women of America have to deal; and 
when the question has to be worked out in 
the face of constant physical weakness and 
suffering, no wonder so many thousands of 


women feel that the demands of life are 
greater than they can meet, and heavier 


than they can possibly endure. No wonder 
they live for. weeks and months plunged in 
the depths of wretchedness and despond- 
ency. 

A woman who suffers inwardly from 
some feminine weakness, or disease, is in 
a certain sense almost alone in her trouble: 
her husband cannot half appreciate her 
suffering, no matter how kind-hearted he 
may be. She hates to be complaining all 
the time. Often she herself may not realize 
exactly what the trouble is: and if the local 
doctor is called in, he will not once in a 
dozen times diagnose the trouble correctly. 


DODGING THE QUESTION. 


“O your liver needs a little toning up,” 
he will say; or “Your stomach is out of 
kelter.””’ Perhaps he will call it “heart 
trouble” or ‘‘nervousness” and give the 
usual stereotyped treatment that is of no 
more avail than so much water; while all 
the time the real trouble, the undermining 
weakness in the organism distinctly femi- 
nine, is draining and torturing the victim's 
life away unchecked. 

After all, the poor unhappy woman is 
almost glad that the doctor, in his easy- 
going fashion, fails to suggest where the 
actual trouble lies; for well she knows that 
the next step would be the detestable ex- 
aminations and local applications which 
modest women hold in such repugnance. 

THE REAL ANSWER. 

It is to countless thousands of women in 
just this dire extremity of suffering that 
the knowledge of Dr Pierce’s Favorite Pre- 
scription—a remedy which cures’_ these 
troubles scientifically, completely and in the 




















privacy of one’s home without resort to 
these hated and mortifying methods—has 
come like a message of mercy from a bet- 
ter world. 

“I was sick an tired all the time,” says 
Mrs O. S. Adams, of Fargo, Cass Co, N 
Dak. “I had female weakness very badly; 
so I had to be in bed part of the time. I 
could not do my housework; I had faint- 
ing spells, rervous headache, backache and 
pain in my left side when I would lie aown. 
I had pains and aches all over. I com- 
menced taking Dr Pierce’s Favorite Pre- 
scription and had not taken two bottles 
when I was able to be around again and to 
do my work, with no pain. I have taken 
five bottles of Dr Pierce’s Favorite Pre- 
scription, two of his compound extract of 
Smart-Weed, and several vials of his Pleas- 
ant Pellets. I am feeling better than I have 
for a great many years. I think Dr Pierce’s 
medicines are the greatest in the world. 
I write these few lines hoping that some 
other suffering woman will try them as I 
did.” 

“T was taken sick two years ago and tried 
almost everything, but could get no help,” 
writes Mrs T. C. Blashfield, of Brimfield, 
Hampden Co, Mass. “Your Favorite Pre- 
scription did me a great deal of good. I was 
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VISITORS’ DAY AT ST. PETER’S 
NEW YORK CITY. 


HOSPITAL, 


suffering with falling of the womb and 
could scarcely walk, now I am so much 
better that I can walk quite a distance. It 
was your medicine that helped me. You 
have my best wishes and thanks, and may 
God bé with you to do all the good for the 
poor, suffering people that you can. If I 
hear of anybody sick I will recom- 
mend them to write to you, and I will tell 
what you have done for me.” 


AN UNPARALLELED HISTORY. 
There has never been, in the entire his- 


tory of medicine, any other remedy which 
exerted so direct and powerful a beneficial 


influence upon the special feminine 
structure as this superb Prescrip- 
tion. It is designed for a_single- 
ness of purpose. Its originator, Dr 


R. V. Pierce, of Buffalo, N Y, has devoted 
a life-time to the study and treatment of 
the various diseases peculiar to women. 
No physician living has a wider practical 
experience in this field of medical practice. 
Dr Pierce’s Favorite Prescription is the 
outgrowth of this valuable experience. 
Suffering women may feel every con- 
fidence that in consulting him by mail, they 
are placing their case before one whose long 
years of experience have endowed him with 
the completest appreciation of their suf- 
ferings. Every letter received by him is 
answered promptly and earnestly with 
sound, sensible, fatherly professional ad- 
vice, which will enable a woman in almost 


every instance, by simple and inexpensive. 


self-treatment in the privacy of the home 
and without a physician, to effect a com- 
plete and permanent cure. 

WITHOUT MONEY AND WITHOUT PRICE. 


No charge whatever is made for this. ad- 
vice, and any woman who encloses 21 one- 












ADVERTISEMENTS 


cent stamps to pay the mere cost of 
mailing Dr Pierce’s great thousand-page il- 
lustrated book, The People’s Common Sense 
Medical Adviser, will receive a free copy 
of that magnificent work in paper-covers; 
or for 31 stamps a heavier, handsomer, 
cloth-bound copy will be sent. Address the 
doctor as above. One chapter of nearly a 
hundred pages of this grand volume is de- 
voted to the consideration of diseases of 
women, and relates the history of many 
severe and dangerous cases which were 
completely cured by Dr Pierce’s simple and 
scientific methods. 


TRUE GRATITUDE. 


“I would like to express my gratitude to 
you for the benefit I have received from 
your wonderful Favorite Prescription,” 
writes Mrs H. C. Anderson, of South Brit- 
ain, New Haven Co, Ct. “During the first 
month of the period preceding my baby’s 
coming, I could not keep anything on my 
stomach. I was so sick that I had to go to 
bed and stay for weeks. I tried different 
doctors, but with little benefit. I read 
about many being helped by -using your 
medicine, so I thought I would give it a 
trial. I began to take Favorite Prescription 
in November, and I had a nice baby girl in 
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February following. My baby weighed 


over eight pounds. I was only in labor 
about one hour and got along nicely dur- 
ing confinement; was up and dressed on the 
eighth day. The Favorite Prescription 
helped me wonderfully. It kept me from 
having a miscarriage. This makes my sec- 
ond child; with the first one I did not take 
Favorite Prescription, and I had a miscar- 
riage. But this baby is as plump and heal- 
thy as any mother could wish. 


A PURELY TEMPERANCE MEDICINE. 


No alcohol nor opium, nor any of their 


products is found in this matchless Pre- 
scription. Many of the so-called tonics, 
sarsaparillas and compounds now on the 
market contain some dangerous narcotic, 


or so large a percentage of alcohol that 
their persistent use is almost certain to 
induce a morbid craving for stimulants. 
The Favorite Prescription will make no 
bad habits. It is a temperance medicine, 
pure and simple. 

It cleanses, heals and 
special feminine organism; cures all un- 
healthy and disagreeable drains and 
structural weaknesses and displacements 
of internal organs; heals ulcerations; of- 
ten dissipates growing tumors; imparts 
genuine, permanent tone and vital force to 
the nerve centers and the entire nervous 


strengthens the 
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system. It is the perfect medicine for 
every critical period of womanly develop- 
ment—for debilitated young girls on the 
threshold 0 womanhood; for young wives, 
and particularly for expectant mothers. It 
gives that mental and physical vitality and 
recuperative power which renders the or- 
deal of motherhood absolutely safe and 
comparatively free from pain, and pro- 
motes the thorough constitutional health of 
mother and child. 


WHAT AN IOWA MOTHER SAYS. 


“Two years ago I used Dr Pierce’s Favor- 

ite Prescription,’’ writes Mrs Alfred Clark, 
of Hiteman, Monroe Co, Ia, ‘‘and the result 
was a fine baby girl of eleven or twelve 
pounds. I am about to become a mother 
again, and I have been troubled with morn- 
ing sickness and vomiting; I could not eat 
any breakfast, but two days ago I began 
taking your Favorite Prescription twice a 
day, a teaspoonful at a time, and I am 
pleased to say that I have not had a vomit- 
ing spell for two mornings, and I had not 
been free from these for four months. 
’ “T can eat a hearty breakfast with the 
rest of the family, and even have to go to 
the cupboard between meals, a thing I 
never did before in my life. My husband is 
surprised at the change in me. I cannot 
speak too highly of Dr Pierce’s medicines. 
It would be a blesing if more poor, broken- 
down women knew of the Favorite Pre- 
scription. It would save them hours of mis- 
ery. I would write more about my suffer- 
ing, but I don’t need to now, for all my 
aches and pains have gone.” 


GAINED SIXTY POUNDS. 


“IT had female trouble for eight years,” 
writes Mrs L. J. Dennis, of 828 College St, 
Jacksonville, Ill. “For three years I suf- 
fered continually. Words cannot express 
what I suffered. I sought relief among the 
medical profession and found none, until 
induced by kind friends to try Dr Pierce’s 
Favorite Prescription. When I commenced 
taking this medicine I weighed 95 pounds. 
After taking Favorite Prescription, I was 
built up until now I weigh 156 pounds—more 
than I ever weighed before. 

“I was so bad I would lie from day to 
day and long for death to come and relieve 
my suffering. I had internal inflammation, 
a disagreeable drain, bearing-down pains in 
the lower part of my bowels, and such dis- 
tress every month, but now I never have a 
pain. I do all my own work and am a strong 
and healthy woman. Thanks to your medi- 
cine. I consider myself a living testimon- 
ial of its benefits.” 


DO NOT BE DECEIVED. 


Although every reputable dealer in med- 
icines and many general stores, especially 
in country districts, mining camps, as well 
as in larger towns and cities, are supplied 
with this great Prescription, and if not can 
certainly and promptly obtain it for you if 
you insist upon it, there are some who will 
not hesitate to shew their contempt for 
your judgment by attempting to foist a 
substitute upon you for purposes of their 
own, It’s an insult to your intelligence for 
a dealer to attempt to palm off upon you a 
substitute for this world-famed medicine. 
You know what you want. It’s his business 
to meet that want. When he urges some 
substitute he’s thinking of the larger profit 
he’ll make—not of your welfare. Favorite 
Prescription affords dealers fair profits, and 
self-respecting purchasers should turn their 
backs on any dealer who offers them such 
treatment. 
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GREASE 


Makes the wagon pull easier, 
helps the team. Saves wear 
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and expense. Sold 
every where. 
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STEEL PICKET FENCE. 


Every potato grower to 


WAN } ED! write at once for testi- 


mony enough to conv ince him that this is the best 
digger made, regardless of price, also SPECIAL 
PRICE to first purchaser in unoccupied terri- 
tory. Agents Wanted. 


D.Y.HALLOCK & SONS, VomOK. 


CIDER 


MACHINERY 


Hydraulic, Knuckle Joint and Serew 
Presses, Graters, etc. Send for catalogue, 
Boomer & Boschert Press Co., 11¢ W. Water St., Syracuse, N.Y. 





/ Stronger than Iron. 
Made of ben teal wire and woven a 
which when constructed with our 








277 Broadway, New York. 
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steel posts 
adds greatly to the beauty of the Iswn or cemetery lot. 


Sor enstasing — demain Char Yards, Cont Yards 
HARTM AN MFe. co., “Ellwood od Clty, Pa. 
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** Well Sown is Half Grown.”’ 


that one ner 


tion of seed; one with 


STEEL FRAME 
GRAIN DRILL 


In buying a Drill yon shonld seek 


AS A 
ZN rosiive FORCE FEED 


which always insures a Uni- 
form and Regular Distribu- 


Vis Broad Tired Wheels 


so that the draft may be light; 
a Steel Frame which is light- 
er and stronger than wood; 
having a Lifter Bar that will 
RAISS THE HOES EASILY 

a rachet device which wil 
drive the feed from either wheel so that 


an ground may be sown in turning either way. 


Allthese good qualities are embodied in the BUCKEYE 
DRILLS. Write for catalogue and circulars which fully 
describes them and our BUCKEYE FERTILIZER DRILLS, BUCKEYB 
RIDING AND WALKING CULTIVATORS, BUCKEYE SEEDERS, &C. 


i 


P. P. MAST & CO.'3425ns.Sr,: SeRinariyD. onto. 








FASTEST WORKING HAY PRESS MADE. 


When your — your market is at 
arly for bank barns, the best press is the 


“SOUTHWICK BALING | PRESS 


Fastest—bales 12 to 16 tons per day. 
bales—put more into car, Biggest 
—easiest to feed. . Longest chamber 
totie. Short crank—ten in inches. 
Longest strok + 


















We believe it to be the BEST FULL CIRCLE PRESS MADE. 


Catalogue and price list 
MAILE 


D FREE. 


our door. In the field or in the 


Most compact’ 
mouth 


SANDWICH MANUFACTURING COMPANY, 22705. SANDWICH, ILLINOIS 














The Improved U. §. Cream Separators 


In thoroughness of separation take the lead. 

In completeness of design and ease of operation excel 
all others. 

Are more substantially made and are superior in all 
points to all others. 

All Styles and Sizes. $75.00 to $625.00. 

Agents in all dairy sections. 

Send for latest illustrated catalogues. 

’ VERMONT FARM MACHINE CO., - Bellows Falls, Vt. 
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Following are some of the best books 
upon the subjects that interest farmers. 
These and many others are more fully 
described in our free illustrated cata- 

$ logue : 





Sugar. 
By HERBERT Myrick, assisted by Pror. W. 
©. brvnee. This book gives an account of 
a has been done in the cane and beet sugar 
industry of the United States, and just how it 
has been done. Reliable directions from ac- 
tual recent experience under American con- 
ditions are given that make it a guide to the 
farmer, capitalist and others now or likely to 
be interested in any way in the sugar indus- 
try. It is the first and only publication writ- 
ten on the basis of commercial experience 
during the past six years. It gives full 
directions for the culture of the beet and hints 
on location and management of factories. .50 


Greenhouse Construction. 


By L. R. Tarr. A complete treatise on 
greenhouse structures and arrangements of 
the various forms and styles of plant houses 
for professional florists as well as amateurs. 
All the best and most improved structures are 
so fully and clearly described that anyone who 
desires to build a greenhouse will have no dif. 
«culty in determining the kind best suited to 
his purpose, The modern and most success- 
ful methods of heating and ventilating are 
fully treated upon. The construction of hot- 
beds and frames receives appropriate atten- 
tion. LDllustrated. Cloth, 12mo. 1.50 


Greenhouse Management, 


By L. R. Tarr. This book forms an almost 
indispensable companion volume to Green- 
house Construction. In it the author gives 
the results of his many years’ experie nee, to- 
gether with that of the most succe »ssful florists 
and gardeners, in the management of growing 
plants under glass. So minute and prac tical 
are the various systems and methods of grow- 
ing and forcing roses, violets, carnations, and 
all the most important florists’ plants, as well 
as fruits and vegetables described, that by a 
careful study of this work and the following 
of its teachings, failure is almost impossible. 
Illustrated. Cloth, 12mo. 1.50 


Residential Sites and Environments. 


By JosEPH ForsytTH JOHNSON, F. R. H. S. 
A handsome volume with 54 practical plans 
and diagrams, with lucid’ descriptive text and 
all necessary information for the development 
of the surroundings of a residence, showing 
principles and adaptations of planting suit- 
able to all requirements from villato mansion. 
Private gardeners and commercial men en- 
gaged in landscaping will find this the most 
modern, up-to-date and practical work obtain- 
able. ‘To amateurs this volume will prove in- 
valuable, enabling them to determine well in 
advance the form of development they prefer, 
and a reliable guide in their selection of ma- 
terial. Royal quarto. Cloth. 2.50 


The Traction Engine. 


By James H. Mapparp. Every feature in 
the operation of these machines is so accurate- 
ly described that any intelligent farmer may 

familiarize himself with the workings of them. 
It gives general descriptions of the traction 
engine, what to do and what not to do with it, 
the water supply, care and management of 
the boiler, management of the fire, with coal 
and wood, and every particular in its care and 
management. Revised and enlarged edition. 
Illustrated, small 12mo. Cloth. 1.00 
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